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FOREWORD 


The aufliar gives a graphic description and a penetrating 
analysis of the events in West Bengal during 1967-73, when 
the U.F.Ministry was in ofQce. When I was the Chairman 
of the Samyukta Socialist Party, one of the partners in the 
U.F, Ministry, Com. B.P. Jha*s murder in Asansoiwas then a 
burning topic and I vividly remember how both the 
Communist Parties were cold and indifferent to my sugges¬ 
tion that they should pass a condolence resolution. In that 
context, Sri Basu’s analysis about violence is unique and 
interesting. It will make useful reading for the students of 
Political Science to understand the working of Parliamentary 
Democracy in a vast developing country like India. 

A. tremendous experiment is under way to bring about, 
through democratic means, a radical change in the socio¬ 
economic structrure of the country with its various 
languages, religions, caste system, unequal de\elopment and 
the federal structure. 

Indeed, the problem of development and eradication 
of poverty and social inequality is common to all the 
constituent States of the Indian Union. Nevertheless, each 
constituent State with its ethnic, socio-toonomic and cultural 
as also its historical b'ackground, has its special features and 
problems to solve. 

The State of West Bengal is particularly known for its 
high degree of political consciousness. The Bengalee mind is 
prone to emotionalism and therefore, easily attracted to 
«Ktremist ways of action. Influx of refugees after partition, 
under-developed character of the surroimding States of 
Assam, Orissa and Bihar and the dominance of the non* 
Bengalees in business and industry makes problem all the 
more complex. It adds to the intensity of feelings of 



educated Bengalees. Is it any wonder that the Bengalee youth 
thinks that violence is inevitable for a Revolution ; 

The author of the book, Shri Sajal Basu, gives a very 
illuminating analysis of the creed of violence and a realistic 
description of its working in various spheres of activity. 

With its high degree of political consciousness, the 
polarisation in West Bengal is between Congress, united or 
otherwise, and the various left parties together. Therefore, 
the functioning of Parliamentary Democracy in that State has 
a special significance. 

The people all over the country were watching with 
great expectations the regime of the Communist dominated 
U.F.Ministry of West Bengal. However, the Communist 
faith in extra-parliamentary mass action, inter-party rivalry 
and their sympathetic attitude towards violence created 
distortions, unnecessary killings and the ultimate take over 
by the Indira-Congress. 

To-day, the entire country is going through an unprecede¬ 
nted socio-economic crisis. The atmosphere is full of 
violence and the people have been forced to think that the 
attention of the powers cannot be drawn to their urgent 
problems and sufferings, unless they take resort to violence. 
Those at the helm of affairs and also those, who are in 
opposition, will do well to ponder over the events in West 
Bengal, when they chalk out their policies and plan of 
action. For them “West Bengal—The Violent Years’* will be 
very useful. 


Sadasiv Peth, 
Poona-411030. 


S. M. Josfav 
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PREFACE 


Objective study of socio-political events is meagerlydone 
in West Bengal, no systematic body of knowledge exists in 
any University or otherwise. In course of my association 
with a Research Centre of New Delhi, who took up 
some projects on socio-political change and post-election 
studies during 1966-71 in West Bengal, we were victims of 

some violent behaviours of the villagers (including gherao), 
while interviewing randomly selected samples. Subsequently, 
my involvement in election work in villages, opened up 

perspectives for a study on political behaviours of Bengal. 

In delineating the pattern of political violence in West 
Bengal and identify its socio-economic antecedents, four 
methods havebeen used : (1) Historical, i. e. from documents 
of various types, (ii) Aggregate data from secondary sources 
viz. from local reports, participants observation, Area 

Surveys, (iii) Survey experience and (iv) Intuitive-impre¬ 
ssionistic analysis of events. 

Instead of organising this book on academically systema¬ 
tic pattern, as some of my researcher friends suggested, I 
prefer to maintain the present order. Firstly, economic 

background and basis of the functioning of State’s body- 

politic have been given in Economic Stalemate. The 
economic basis of local sentiment and lack in modernising 

measures compose this chapter. Then we pass on to 

Election Politics and its subsequent developments in the 

form of violence and rigging of democratic decisions. 
This part of the work is completely based on primary 

sources data, viz. survey experience and involvement in the 
process of political functioning. The micro-level studies on 

the elections of ’69, ’71 and ’72 bear reflect ions of theprocess 
of political developments since ’67 and itsvaried orientations. 

The chapter on Politics of Violence, is just the culnjination 
of post ’67 cross-currents of multi-faced compe'tition for 
extending spheres of influence and envelop participation of 
aggregate groups into the game of politics. 

Some of the writings have been published in newspapers 
and journals ranging a period between '70^’73, in Times of 
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ladia, Searchlight, Young Indian, Janata, Socialist Monitor 
€tc. As such, some gap in style^continuity may be there 

though I have tried to synchronise it with severe editing. 
Still, a writer’s sentiment for each and every lines would 

perhaps stand in the way. 

There is also typographical discontinuity due to extensive 
and nasty load • shedding in Press areas during last few 

months. Help of several printing presses had to be takeif. 

Hence, some differences in type faces. 

In publishing this book, I have been fortunate enough to 

have enormous help from friends, associates and senior 
advisers, to whom a mere acknowledgement slip is not 

enough. Still as a token of giatitude, I take this opportunity 
to mention their kind co-operations and my humble thanks 
to them : 

Sri S. M. Joshi, the respected Socialist leader for his kind 
foreword,'Artist Sunil Das for his cover design, Artist 
Ajoy Ghosh for sketching , Social Psychologist Ashis Nandy 

for his advise on Manuscript, Socialist Party’s General 
Secretary, Surendramohan, Sri Subbash Sarker, Former 

Editor of Seachlight and Deputy Editor, Commerce, Dr. 

M. M. Singh of Calcutta University, S. M. Bose of Hindu- 

sthan Standard, for their comments on the Book. Dr. 
Ramashray Ray of C. S.D.S. Delhi, for design outline in 
Election work of 1969, Socialist leader Biman Mitra for 
contingent help ^ Typist S. Haider, Associates in survey 
work Sujit Deb,' Naren Ganguly ■, Ashit Paul for their 
co-operation and advice. Sri Ran jit Gupta, I. G. Police, 
and Sri Dhruba Gupta, O. C. Criminal Section, Lalbazar 

for cooperation in getting data. 

Panchanan Chakrabarty of Mahamaya Press, Bankim 
Dinda, Gour Banerjee and P. L. Nandy of Lok Sevak Press 
and J. N. Mishra, R. Mullick, B. N. Chatterjee, Sri Chow- 
dhury, Amar Bhadra of Swastik Press. 

Special thanks to Pratap Dutta for the preparation of 
Index, Proof reading and suggestions on lay out. 


May Day, 1974. 

7, Nandy Street, 
Calcatta-700 029. 


Sajal Basv 



INTRODUCTION : COMMUNICATING THE MASSES 

Since some times back, statistical and commercial surveys 
by University departments have been undertaken, but 
empirical research on social or political process, through 
modern techniques was perhaps first done in 1966 by a Delhi 
Centre with the assistance of some renowned Scholars of the 
University of Calcutta and a group of young Calcuttans, who 
since then have been working in such surveys. In 1966, 
a cross National project on socio-political changes was 
undertaken in all States of India. In Bengal, four districts 
were chosen for that purpose, which again was sampled into 
sixteen villages of chosen eight blocks of those districts, 
villages and people to be interviewed, were chosen on a 
random sampling basis with a standard questionairre to be 
asked to each chosen respondents. Thus we proceeded to reach 
the lowest rung of the populace through this process. I am 
only elaborating the problems and difficulties we faced, while 
interviewing or taking view of unaccustomed respondents* 
attitude to social events, personal and social problems, 
local difficulties, and its impact on the respondents’ social 
existence. 

In 1966, we approached ordinary villagers and citizens, 
with more than hundred questions about his family’s compo¬ 
sition, relational basis of the members, economic status, his 
personal and neighbourhood problems, attitude to social, 
economic and political institutions. 

After this interesting study, only some post-election 
studies have been undertaken after each election since 1967, 
i. e. in *67, *69, *71. These were more concerned with voting 
attitude and mode of political behaviour of the people. 
Without going into the technical facts such as variables and 
dependents of data that are more understandable to resear- , 
chers only, I am stating the problems that we and also future 
field workers of objective social research are likely to face. 
My simple representation of facts would also help to have 
an idea of our village mind and attitude to social events. . 



Commanicatlng by Interviews 

The idea of communicating with a Respondent and tapping 
his mind seems impractical in a country like India, where 
exploitation, ignorance and deprivation have generated much 
suspicion and distrust in the masses. Particularly, in West 
Bengal the people are obsessed with a sense of deprivation 
and a feeling that they have been exploited for ever by the 
outsiders, and that their interests have always been neglected 
and betrayed. It would be too much to expect a co¬ 
operative and reasonable dialogue with a people living 
with bitter experiences of being misruled since a long time. 

Bengal is a place of contrasts, which is evident in all 
spheres of its life. In 1966, when we took up a cross National 
project on Social and Political.change, the situation was not 
so tense as in 1969, when the post-election study was under¬ 
taken. In all the projects of empirical study, through 
interviewing ordinary men and women and also elites of 
different level, informations about the mind of the masses 
and also the trend of the social mind have enlightened us. 

Urban-Rural Gap 

During these projects of opinion survey, we realised the 
tragedy of failing to communicate people belonging to the 
same language group. Convincing the unprepared and 
unknown respondents about the purpose of our work, has 
always remained a herculean task. Any conventional or 
sophisticated approach like speaking about Research 
study oh social change or political process” would not 
be of any use. Even a more familialr explanation, that we 
come to have a first hand knowledge about village 
problems, is often misconstrued. And the rural popula¬ 
tion is Justified in suspecting that some enquiry or scrutiny 
is being undertaken by us and that we may have some 
ulterior motives. Because of the rare appearance of 
j^ovemment officials who only go' to village on enquiry 
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purposes, coming of an outsider especially "City Babus* 
asking about their way of life and approach to things, 
naturally excite much suspicion. 

In such cases, making rapport with the respondents, 
who are blind as to the purpose of the study, seems 
impossible. Moreso, when one has got no medium of 
honest expression through which he could convey to the 
Respondents about his purpose of visit. This problem 
differed in rural and urban areas. It also varied from one 
village to another, as the causes behind people’s aversions 
were various and unique. Jn the cosmopolitan cities, 
neighbouring population do not bother about outsiders’ 
whereabouts, neither the concerned .respondents make it an 
issue and talk it to his friends. Whereas in rual areas, 
within a very short time, the whole village get informed 
about the enquiry or report or examination ( as they 
describe it), and begin to argue about the pros and cons of 
the supposed purpose. 

In the mofiissil town or interior villages, any new face 
is easily marked and raises many qucaries from the local 
people, who ask about the purpose of the visit, organisational 
status and sources of finance. As this sort of empirical 
social lesearch project is entirely new and unheard of to 
them, novice questions had to be answered suitably to their 
satisfaction. Even then, after a long demonstration about 
the aims, purpose, and objectives of social research or taking 
out people’s view on their problems, the ignorant rural 
people, who are not used to see outsiders except on 
business, simply pooh-poohed the utility of this type of 
work, when*the basic problems are so much intensive. All 
these problems become more acute, when people infer 
political or administrative colour on our work , that may 
•either be taken as Governmental, secret information or 
some political motivation. 



Maellin &iitipftthy 

In general, Muslims are very much suspicious about any 
«ort of enquiry. And that not without ground. At 
die very outset, when they were asked to talk about some 
questions put before them, they simply took it as some 
enquiry against the Muslim community only. In many 
Muslim villages, we were often asked, whether we would be 
surveying in Muslim villages only or also in Hindu villages. 

In Midnapore district, (constituency—Garbeta) we met such 
queries in Banpul and Gobindachak village. And they 
Were justified for more than one reason. Firstly, there 
exists the most common grievance, that Muslims are 
required to produce documents or certificate when they 
Have to sell land ; secondly, during claslies with Pakistan, 
innocent Muslim citizens were victimised by vested political 
interests and group rivalry, local or otherwise and many 
were put under custody or harassed without reason. 
Thirdly, questions, otherwise innocent (c. g. Family 
Planning, influence of religion or religious leaders on voters, 
peace with Pakistan ), may sometimes make them offended. 
Fourthly, there exists that grave danger or dread, though 
without much reason, of being evacuated as a result of any 
unseemingly communal disturbances, both in Pakistan or any 
part of India. Even so, when all these are no factor or 
villagers are made to convince aboutj the innocent nature of 
the work, they do not open their mind. We had such 
otjeasions, when villagers, even after assuring all help, 
gave whispering notice to others, so that they talk with 
restraint. 

• 

HaM Tar Rabeis 

Bengal has always remained a place of emotional exuber> 
ance. From the days of Imperialist oppression uptil now, 
attnggle against social and political exploitation has> always 
hath promfneitt. History of its unique role and contribu- 



tion to the cultural and political arena, has made her even 
more non-conformist. Short sighted politics of partition and 
step-motherly attitude of Centre, during post partition period, 
only intensified the age-old distrust and grievance against 
others intention. Bengal had been the worst victim of 
British oppression and exploitation for emancipation from 
this yoke, Bengal has also paid the highest price, and has 
always been the harbinger of all social and political 
movements. But post-independent developments and 
repression reached such a point, when they had enough 
reason to feel, that her land and interests have always beep 
betrayed and neglected. Out of this, a cynical psychosis has 
rooted in, swaying over all^reasons. 

Post-partition Bengal is deluged with this negativism. 
Refugee problem, predominance of outsiders in Industry and 
and Commerce, vested political interest and its agitation 
prone activities without giving any creative alternative, 
irrelevancy of social institutions including education system 
as a whole, gap between professed ideas and activities in 
all spheres of life,-* gaps in the value systems, all these have 
given rise to an objectivity, where sadistic activities have 
been ideologised. 

Other Face of Politics 

Practical politics, in most of the interior villages and also 
mofussil sub-division level, is a means of promoting personal 
or group interests. Ideological orientation or perspective for 
a social change, seem toplay insignificant role in determining 
Iheir line of action. The age-long Congress practice of 
relief politics or infiltrating through bribing personal inter¬ 
ests or commitments to group interests still prevail. The 
left politics, instead of unrooting this practice through 
massive politicising, has contributed to that process. Their 
sterile approach to social progress has been too much 
expensive since 1967. Instead of-mobilising the massive 



upsurge of the demos, unleased through two polls in ’67 
and ’69 and subsequently through some measures of popular 
control, they only encouraged the occasionalist movements 
leading to total chaos and terrorism. One such sample case in 
Midnapore district would illustrate this (consituency 
—Garbeta). In 1969, in an excommunicated village (Polliog 
Station No. 22) of that constituency (some 4-5 miles away 
from the Bus-road), we were made victims to that sort of 
mass anarchism and village groupism. After some work 
in morning, we accepted the invitation of a lunch by the 
Gram-Adhyakhya, from whose house an incident of rice 
looting (about 100 maunds) occurred a week back, and this 
man belonged to Congress. This led the villagers to come to 

the conclusion that we were on an investigation visit 
concerning that looting. Eventually, our interview had to 
be given up. Ghcrao by the village mob deterred Us. 

The common problem posed during our sample survey 
was the viability of the Agency’s local commitment. To 
reach, the people in rural areas, one has to tap some local 
sources, whether it be Pane layats, EDO’s or Political 
personnels. And the Agents are eager to exploit our visit 
by interpreting it as due to their manipulations. When 
political sources are used for this purpose, naturally the 
opposing groups try to make it an issue, interpreting our 
work as being some sort of secret information work of 
Government or Police. Even when the people are co-opera¬ 
tive, they always like to know the prospective benefits that 
they may get out of our work. 

Coincidence of local events pose serious deliberation, 
both in towns and villages. Whenever we have worked on 
such a sample spot with some disturbing events within a 
month period or so, everywhere we were supposed to make 
I. B, spade work. During 1969, we were to interview from 
a nearby area of Rabindra Sarabor Stadium. The incident 
of Rabindra Sarabor took place a month before our survey 
and coincidentally, some mastans were arrested from our 
sampled areas on the charge of serious involvement in the 
affair. And as a result, we could not manage the local 
leaders for extending help to our work. 

In the mofussil or cosmopolitan town, the basis of 
sttspibion is quite different. Though the urban people are 
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bH more mformaiive than villagers, their misinformattoot 
often make them horribly irrational. The financial source of 
the research organisation always remain a moot point and 
any patronising hands of governmental authority, be it 
Central or State, act as deterrent to noraial response or co¬ 
operation. Above all, the stories of subversive activities 
by the foreign agencies are always in their mind. Even the 
educated section of the people and so called conscious cadres 
are not free from this. In Kalyani (Dt. Nadia) one such 
conscious cadre, who happened to become C.P.M. M.L.A. 
after 197f election, told us that Congress had given a new 
theory through the Naxalites. 


Project Utility 

In a half starved country like India, the utility of such 
projects and spending money on it, are often questioned 
even by educated class. Moreso, when the purpose of the 
project and the long term effect of it, are often misunder¬ 
stood and even opposed by the general people. In Bengal 
particularly, everything has gone antinomic. Thirst for 
blood, internecine quarrels, imposition of nasty power 
politics in all spheres of life, urban-rural gap, both in mind 
and material, lack of communication between social groups, 
all these have made the life unbearable. 

Staticity of the means and agency of communication 
should be held responsible for it. As we use to face it, in 
rural areas, neither Government personnel nor Social/Politi¬ 
cal works contact the people. The people are habituated to 
sec the Vote Babuls only during election time, and the Govern 
ment officials only for collecting revenues or imposing 
tax. As such, they consider, any outsider to be instruments 
exploiting them. 

‘ Such surveys link up the mass with the Ruler and Admi¬ 
nistration. Because neither Government personnels nor 
political workers arc trusted by them as well wisher or pro¬ 
moter oftheir causes. Pcopleexpress their attitude, towards 
both the political and social institutions with an un¬ 
biased frankness. These types of projects are also useful for 
infusing sense of participation and self esteem among them. 
The more we initiate to organise such objective projects on 
socio-political questions, the more we would be able lo 
thrash out the differences and excommunication between 
the rural and the uxban, educated and uneducated masses. 



REGIONAL imbalance AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Tlie unemployment problem in West Bengal ha» 
reached a point when the government must take either 
emergency measures or leave it to the State’s peril to lead 
to violence. The state of unemployment in West Bengal 
has become more acute due to the pressure of immigrants 
from the neighbouring States. Unlike other states, 
due to its tradition of progressive political movementsr 
W. Bengal could not take statutory measures for 
compelling cmpbyers to offer jobs to the sons of the soil. 
But the pressure of non-Bengalee immigrants and un¬ 
employment have become a correlative problem of the 
State. 

In West Bengal, the proportion of outsider labourer to 
the total labourer employed in industries is 61%. An 
amount of Rs. 28 crores are being remitted to other States 
by these people every year. When resources for develop¬ 
mental programs are increasingly becoming scarce, such 
flight of capital to other states naturally create further 
stalemate in investment resources. The non-Bengalee 
businessmen are at the helm of the State’s industries and 
commerce. It is a misfortune for West Bengal that they do 
not contribute to the State’s development. 

The figures of outsiders employed in West Bengal 
reveal that out of a total of 3*74 lakhs, Bihar accounts for 
1*83 lakhs, U. P. 71,300, Southern areas 16,000, Orissa 
33,000, Assam 6,000, Western India 24,000 and others 4000. 
The percentage of these outsider employees in respect to 
total employed persons in different sectors are as follows ; 

Executive ‘ 30 % 
Technical/Pro&ssional 21*S ” 

Ministerial 15 » 

Trading S9 ^ 

Skilled labour 60*5 « 

Unskilled labour 74 , 


3 
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These figures reveal how the outsider people have 
captured entire employment areas ; for example, in the 
collieries, tea gardens, jute mills, the Calcutta Tramways 
or Electric Supply Corporation, they form a majority. 
In these sectors, new hands are recruited through indirect 
agents, preference for the relatives of the emp!oyees still 
prevails, ^7ew appointments in this way simply block 
all scope for the local boys. If this system continues, 
scope for the local boys would become nil vety soon. 
Take a sample case : The Calcutta Electric Supply 
CorporaCion has an expansion scheme through which 
more than 2000 jobs are supposed to be created. But 
becausje of the existing practice of providing outsider 
employees* relatives, the expansion program has been 
suspended. 

On the other hand, what is the existing employment 
situation in West Bengal ? A written answer in the Lok 
Sabha has revealed that out of the total 56'86 lakhs 
registered unemployed, in West Bengal it is 10'16 lakhs. 
What would be the picture if the unregistered ones are 
taken into account ? 

According to the 196 \ Census, 33% of the total employ- 
able population was involved in different sectors f in 1871 it 
has gone down to 26% i. e., a 5% decrease. The Indian 
Chamber of Commerce holds that with the usual rate of 
increase in workable population in 1971 a total ol 1*48 
crores should have been employed in the different sectors. 
But it was only 1*28 crores in that year, that is, in the 
decade 1961-1971, 22 lakhs unemployed have been added 
to the list. 

t 

The problem of educated unmemployed is even graver. 
In 1971, the number of educated job seekers was 
3,70,547, while in 1970 it was 2,26,051, that is an 
of 1*8 lakhs in one year. In this list of Job seekers there 
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School Final or equivalent 1,09,054 

Inter /Higher Secondoiy 1,79.654 

Engineering 2,324 

.Arts/Science graduates 94,442 


With this, additional 80,000 new graduates, of whom 
only 25,000 having any technical or occupational quali¬ 
fications, are added annually. In the rural areas, the rate 
of increase is 1,20 lakhs every year. 

As against this, only 15-20 thousand jobs are created 
annually due to death, pension, physical inability etc. 
So the annual increase in unemployed is 1'60 lakhs. 
Before the Fourth Plan, the total number of unemployed 
according to government reports was 21*7 lakhs. 
Assuming an usual annual increase of 2 lakhs in three 
years, another 6 lakhs have been added to this 21‘7 lakhs. 
The State Development and Planning Department has 
also admitted that in 1972, the total number of unemployed 
would be 21 lakhs—17 lakhs in the agricultural sector and 
11 lakhs in non-agricultural sector. According to the 
Calcutta Metroplitan Development Authority, this figure 
was nearly 45 lakhs in 1972. 

The problem is likely to get more acute. In 1970. the 
total number of refugees registered was 38*46 lakhs, who 
also have to be given employment, thereby further aggra¬ 
vating the unemployment problem. A report by the 
Dabour Directorate reveals that in 1968 outsider employees 
formed 59*69% of the total employees. The local people's 
proportion was 40’3L% whereas the total of U.P, Bihar and 
Orissa amounted to 52*63%. 

The study of the unemployment problem in West 
Bengal should therefore, take into consideration both the 
refugees and the outsider non-Bengalees. To combat the 
inflow of non-Bengalees from the Eastern States, taking 
statutory measures would not be feasible in West Bengal 
like Bihar or Assam or U. P» where sectarian and caste- 
oriented politics still sways the polity. West Bengal is 
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conspicuous by a lack of pafochlalism and ptovindalism 
in its politics. The problems of West Beng^d have become 
so much related to those of the Eastern States that unless 
the backward, hungry districts of Bihar, U. P., Orissa and 
Assam are developed, the influx of starving population 
to West Bengal, especially to Calcutta, would continue. 
So long such influx is allowed to continue, the sons of 
the soil are likely to remain unemployed and 
uuder*employed. Influx of job-seekers from the under¬ 
developed areas is the natural corollary of unequal 
development and regional imbalance. 

Regional Planning is perhaps the only way out for 
West Bengal; otherwise the whole program of develop¬ 
ment would be futile, because influx of outsiders not only 
disturbs the economic balance but also affects the socio¬ 
political health of West Bengal. The State Planning Board 
in West Bengal has drawn up a budget of Rs. 3200 crores 
for the fifth plan period. But without an approach to, and 
stress on social benefit cost rate, such budgetary planning 
would not be of any help. Absence of planning evaluation 
is another drawback in our plaiis. There must be a plan 
for balanced economic development of the contiguous 
States, that is, the Eastern States. Otherwise, imbalance 
of growth rUte in contiguous areas would have a depressive 
impact on the more developed areas. To combat ever- 
increasing influx of job-seekers to West Bengal, concerted 
efibrt is necessary to develop the economy of the neigh¬ 
bouring States. Otherwise, the two-pronged pressure of 
influx and demand of the local boys for preference would 
lead to unrest of gigantic proportions. . 



A problem of modernisation 


The constant condition for Mbdemisation is the 
people’s capability to adjust to change clrcnnistances. 
This adjusting process stands on a society's institutional 
dynamism that paves the way to Intioduce new techniques 
new products, new way of life. To be precise, Modernisa¬ 
tion involves new methodology in increasing human 
productivity, institutional framework in changed rela¬ 
tions—economic, social or otherwise and extension of 
participation to socio-economic processes. Economists, 
Political Scientists or Sociologists have thus specific 

interests and spheres of expertising on aspects of 
Modernisation. But Modernisation with the various 
developments and its concommitant interactions, work 
simulataneously in the societal relations. 

Every society has its own characteristics of dynamism. 
The so called world wide diffusion of modern institutions 
of the European model have had effect of contradictory 
development to many societies. Especially in the under¬ 
developed but traditional regions of Asia. In these regions 
people have learnt to adjust living, with paradoxes. As 
the noted Sociologist Dr. Sreenivas quoted a case of an 
educated Indian who put on his shirt and go to the 
factory taking off his caste. When he comes back to 
home, he takes off his shirt and put on his caste.^ Inspite 
of that, traditional society like India has proved its 
unique inner process of dynamism that helped it to rein¬ 
terpret Hinduism in a new context. In some cases, the 
new phenomenon of Sanskritisation Is a prelude to Moder- 
• nisation. in others it followed upon entry into new sodetal 
relations. Besides, the age-old \dew that traditional 

1. Milton Singer: Modernisation of Religious Beliefs in 
Modernisation t The Dynamics of Growth, Ed. Myron 
Weiner. P-68.' 
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societies are deterrent to Modernisation has been refuted 
by the success of Indian Business Communities livii^ 
outside India (e. g. Gujaratees and Parsees)| though they 
maintain the attachment of family rituals.* 

West Bengal is a state in India, where rate of urbani¬ 
sation is comparatively high, process of Sam '•Itisation is 
active, but still then Modernisation process could not 
have its way due to constant institutional failures to 
meet up the race of increasing aspirations. That is, 
a widening gap do exist between the increasing demands 
and the institutional mechanism to meet up those 
demands. Modernisation in economy and politics 
.naturally lead to demands for more consumption and cons¬ 
ciousness to participate in the political process. Failure 
in institutional measures to extend opportunities only 
leads to more social tensions. Several indicators of 
Modernisation, viz. primary and post-primary education, 
chaloric consumption, cost of living index, rate of urbani¬ 
sation, literacy. Radios etc, are taken into account. 
During post-indepeirdent period. West Bengal was at the 
top of the states, but in the sixties, she has declined con¬ 
siderably. In 1946, 24% of factory establishments were 
in Bengal, in *61 it became 16*1% its share of industrial 
employment decHi^ed form 33-6% to 22'3%, share of indu¬ 
strial production from 27*2% to 20*6%. According to 
Monopoly Control Commission's report, out of 3^4 manu¬ 
facturing concerns in private sector with more than Rs. 1 
crore paid up capital, W. Bengal has got only 78 whareas 
Maharastra has 118. Between 64-65 and 69-70, W. Bengal's 
position was relegated below the national average of 
per capita income.” Same is the case regarding illiteracy, 
unemployment, migration from states, closures etc, , 

2. Ibid. Introduction. P-6. 

8. West Bens^<—An Analytical Study, Bengal Chamber 
of Commere, as quoted in Haripada Mazumdet. 
Pashim Banger Unnyauer Chinta Shabna, 172. 
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Tbs IndiMtrial Lag 

The industrial set up of West Bengal stands on some 
contingent factors. Some of its maiU; economic base, e. g. 
Engineering Industry, Jute etc. have to rely more upon the 
discretion of forces tW are beyond its control. Even in the 
later yearA^ing 60's, Engineering Industry in W. Bengal 
shared a major part in the production of the whole country, 
viz.27'2% of Engineering products, 64% of Railway wagons, 
72% of Sewing Machines, 34% of Pig iron. But the share 
declined considerably during 1968-70 in the production of 
these industries.^ The discriminatory policy of Railway 
to charge extra rates for return in carrying steel has 
affected the Engineering industry very badly. Whereas 
government has fixed the steel price at par, same policy 
is not followed in fixing the cotton price at par. 
Naturally, W. Bengal cannot compete with Bombay 
after paying the extra Railway fares. But that is only 
a partial view of the problem. In Bombay, labour wages 
are much higher than Calcutta and cotton producing 
states also have to pay Railway fares for sending it to 
other places. W. Bengal has lagged far behind because 
the major industries have not undergone any 
Modernisation. The machineries and production 
technique in jute and cotton, as for example, are of old 
back dated nature. Because of outdated methods of 
production, efficiency could not be accelerated to compete 
with more modernising states. Less efficiency means 
more cost of production leading to greater losses. The 
Eugfiieering industry in West Bengal has been put into 
this trap, largely due to old technique and partly due to 
short sighted political movements that are opposed to 
Modernisation. In this context, the case of Japan may 
be cited, Japan imports all mw materials for steel 
production from foreign countries* Still she can sell 


4 . Ibid. 
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steel prodncU at the lowest price beesnse ofhermodeif- 
oised production syfiteiUi*^ 

^lodernisation in agricultural products involves (apart 
from applying new techniques! neutralisation of the 
middlemen. Because of the predominance of these 
middlemen, West Bengal has suffered mcst. The 
producers have no other way bat to sell products at a 
lower price than the specified prices. Take the Instance 
of Jute. Even Central Minister D. P. Chatterjee in a 
meeting with Trade Unionists of Calcutta on 19th August, 
1973 expressed opinion in favour of fixing the procuring 
price of Jute at Rs, 18300 per quintol. But he made 
it clear that unless and until the Govt. Centres which 
is now 30 to be raised to at least 130, there is no scope 
for combatting the agents of Jute Mill owners who now 
determine the market price. (Same is the case with Tea. 
The agents at Nilhat House, the centre of Tea Garden 
owners, fix the price at their free will). Otherwise the 
producers would have to sell products to middlemen (the 
chain of which is mostly controlled by non-Bengalee 
Businessmen) at a rate much lower than the market 
price. Recently the dethroned Food Minister Sri R. K. 
Moitra in his address in Assembly dt. 4. 9. 73, while 
justifying causes for his resignation, told how sonc few 
Businessmen of Burrabazar control the price of consumer 
goods throughout the states. The price of Jute in Bengal 
is fixed at a low rate to producers by the 21 non-Bengalee 
Jute Mill owners.'* To defreeze this clique, government 
has either to compel the State Trading Corporation 
to procure goods foom the producers at the fixed price, or 
set up co-operatives through which producers can get 
reasonable price. Both these measures require sufficient 

5. Niranjan Haider : Bekar Bantashyar Hatite Dawai, 
Sanskrit! Farikrama, Pa}a No. 1972. 

6 Ibid. 
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‘Storage provisionst transport and roadway facilities so t^At 
the prodncers can reach the market easily and 
depend on middlemen for selling their piodncts. The 
present position is far from that. In Nadia District^ w cm 
best export quality jute is produced, the peasants are ma 

to mortgage their products to business agents at the time 
of sowing. Uncertain market, lack of loan or fert izex 
loan facilities from Bank compel them to depend on 
these agents for getting investment money. 


Agricultural Handicap 

The institutional lag. both governmental and person^ 
stands in the way of modernisation. In consistence ^th 
typical Indian problem of fragmentation in land holdings, 
73% of holdings in West Bengal being uneconomic , 
dearth of investment resources poses as the most crucial 
problem. Unlike Punjab, U. P., Haryana, the middle class 
absentee land^ owners in West Bengal do not have any 
excess resources to invest in their village lands. In those 
states the army men. C. R. P. or B. S. F. employees send 
money to their villages which is the additional source of 
investment in agriculture In W. Bengal on the contrary, 
the income from agricultural output is sucked out to the 
city dwelling absentee middle class owners and is never 
ploughed back in any form into the village economy^ As 

an outcome, the agricultural system is still imniers n 

mediaevalformbcingdepcndcntuponMahajanswho actually 

take out the major portion of production throng ig 
rate of interests; secondly, inadeqnacy of infrastmeture 
growth and absence of agricultural dominant castes 
act as a deterrent to technological innovation in agrlcn - 
' ture. With the exception of Agurie^ of Burdwan an 


7. B. K. Roy Socio-Eccm^ic Appro.A to fte 

pteumt problems of Calctitto, 5a City la Turmoil, 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, P. 56, 1971. 
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Mahiahyaa in MidnEpore, there is no agrlcultmal caste 
with network of social and cultural liskages that can 
neutralise negative aspects of production relations between 
the laudowners and landless labourers. ^ The proposed 
comprehensive area development projects, 5 supposed to 
be taken in 70-71,17 in 71-72 by State Planning Board 
naturally remains unimplemented because of inira-stiuc- 
tural stagnancy. The state Planning Board's intention of 
comprehensive agriculture in certain chosen areas is still 
in its womb, because the proposed scheme does not seem 
to be realistic in considering the shortages of raw resources 
that are sina qua non for any developmental project, 
e. g cement, electricity and roads. As a result, the CADP 
scheme is still imprisoned in file. The memorandum 
submitted by West Bengal government in March, 1972, 
viz. ‘Unemployment and Employment in W. Bengal* 
concurred with the arguments of the memorandum 
on Perspective Plan for West Bengal preparing in both 
of which State Planning Board member Dr. A. N. Bose 
was responsible The perspective plan predicts that in 
1960,9'5 millions can be given full employment In agri¬ 
culture. At pxes^t, the figure is 7*2 million including 
wholetime and part time involvement. To fulfill this aim, 
the planners seem to hypothesise ^hat 17 8% of total cultiv¬ 
able land can be turned into two crop or even three crop 
areas. But the stimulating factors to increased production 
were not taken into account. Take for example, Bangaon 
areay or Gobordanga agricultural belt in north 24-pargan- 
as. No plan in 24-parganas can he successful without 
extensive link road in rural areas, but unfortunately, the 
above areas have still now only a single line railway 
track communication. Extensive link roads are far 
&om reality. The planners fail to realise that without 
infrastructural modernisation, the agriculture in W* 
Bengal can't be included into modem market economy. 


8. Ibid. P-48 . 
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The iostitutionai sotuces of modernising are loan 
agencies, seeds and fertilizer supply agencies, procurement 
system and technical know how, to i extend the impact of 
new scientific cultivation to the rural peasantry. The B. 
D. 0*s, A. E. O’s and District Co-operative hanks have 
become instruments of exploitation and harassment to the 
ignorant peasants. Timely supply of seeds or fertilizer, 
water facilities in irrigated areas are always available 
after the season. District Co-operative Banks have become 
the cockpit of rural touts and Kulaks, membership to 
these Banks are even closed to general people. The 
limited Bank facilities speak for itself with one Bank per 
82,000 men in Bast Zone, against the national average of 
one Bank per 40,000 men in 1972. In West Bengal, 
during 1962-72, total deposits in public sector 

Banks increased from Rs. 469 crorcs to Rs, 759 

crores, an increase of 62%. But surprisingly during the 
same period total Bank advances in W, Bengal increased 
from Rs. 513 crores to Rs. 599 crores i. e. only 17% 
increase, whereas in Maharastra the increase was from Rs. 
896 crores to Rs. 1274 crores i. e. 32%. The investment 
in small industries and agriculture was dismally 
low. A report of the credit planning cell cf Reserve Bank 
of India justifies complaints against Banks in West 
Bengal, The investment of scheduled commercial Banks 
during 70-72 in the form of securities increased from 
Rs. 26*67 crores to Rs. 56 49 crores. Though West 
Bengal accounted for 14*2% of the total Bank deposits in 
India, investment policy in eastern region states was 
discriminatory as contrasted with other regions. In 
agriculture credit, sauctioned by banks marked a meagre 
• increase from Rs. 3 crores to Rs. 8*1 crores, to small scale 
units &om Rs. 18* I crores to 43*3. crores, whereas figures 
of Gujarat, Maharastra were much higher.* 

9. S. Banik: Persisting Regional & Sectoral Imbalances, 
Youi^ Indiim, June 7 & 14. 
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62% of the workable popalation in West Bengal is 
dependent on agricultnie. Out of 7*7 million agriculture 
based workmen, 3.3 million a^e landless. During 61-71 the 
number of landowning peasants has come down from 44*59 
lakhs to 40*03 lakhs, they have joined the army of landless^^ 
The present production relations in agriculture cannot 
be' modernised without radical measures since 51% 
of the land is cultivated by share croppers whose 
position is uncertain. 57 lakhs family units in West Bengal 
are either landless or have less than 10 acres of land. In 
this context, even India Government has admitted that 
depressed position of share-croppers, small cultivators and 
landless must be taken Into consideration in the larger ' 
context pf the plans snd objectives for the Agricultural 
scctor.i^ 

Calcutta Super Complex 

76% of the total urban population of the State is concen¬ 
trated in and around the city of Calcutta now termed as 
Calcutta Metropolitan District. It's present population is 
7.5 million with an area of 470 sq. miles. The role of 
Calcutta as the nerve centre of economic, political and 
cultural activities have made the hinterland sterile. From 
Industry to Politics, Calcutta sucks the resources and 
genius from the hinterland, without ploughing back the 
wealth for the growth of those areas. The crisis has 
become obsessive due to non*adoption of modernising 
techniques—in Industry, Politics, City Development and 
so on. 

For British ruler's expediency*. Calcutta grew as the 
primate city of eastern zone with its Port as the centre of 
intra and inter state communication.'' With the departure 

10. State Planning Board : Comprehensive Area Develop¬ 
ment Programme. 

11 Causes and Nature of Agrarian Tensions s Researcli 
and Policy Division, Home Dept. Govt, of India. !9^ 
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o£ Britieh and gradual winding tip of export Imsineas, and 
fi^dacement of British hosiness by Marwad businessmen, 
Calcutta Fort gradually relegated into the bottom. 
The gross traffic at the Calcutta Port has come down from 
13 million tons in 68-fi4 to 10 million tons in 66-67, 6'0 
million tons in 70-71. The dredging cost has gone up to 
Rs. 2 5 crores yearly, the heavy silt will farther deepen. 
The operating expenses have increased from Rs. 74 lakhs 
in 47-48 to 32.54 crores in 69-70 as against the total Income 
during the year of only Rs. 28 crores, a deficit of Rs. 6 54 
crores. Apart from high port charges, and other levies, 
and non-navigability daring half of the year, the foreign 
ships avoid Calcutta Port, because it is not armed with 
modern high speed port equipments and mechanised bulk 
handling equipments such as massive electric and heavy 
lifU, floating cranes, form lifts, conveyors, hoppers. 

The industrial set back of che CMD area has been 
perpetrated by predominance of Non-Bengalee business¬ 
men who control 98% of the capital and migration of job 
seekers from surrounding states. Rs. 28 crores has been 
annually send out by these working population employed 
In different industries. About 67*67% of the population of 
Calcutta and 6419% of CMD areas are Bengalees, but their 
share in employment is 53*26% in Calcutta and 48 71% in 
theCMD.^’’ In different occupations Bengalees shared 
only 44% and Nou-Btngalees 5S%. In major industries 
like Jute, Iron and Steel Bengalee’s share in employment 
was 24%, 42*64%. Even in Calcutta Corporation the share 
was 1247. All these figures of 1971 reveal the back¬ 
ground of tension and unrest. 

tt S. Baulk t Save Cal^tta Port, Socialist Monitor, 
January, 1971. 

18« B. K» Roy Burman, op. cit. F. 50. 
li. I^abour in West Bengal, Labour Dept. Govt, of West 
Bengal, 1972. 
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The detachment of middle class In the industrialisation 
of the State and its dependence on tartiary sector anbse* 
qnently led the state into the ‘paradox of stagnation of 
Bengalee Middle Class in the midst of growth and expan¬ 
sion*. The advantages of growth during pre-independence 
and fifties’ were taken np by outsiders who do not have 
any socio-cultural commitment to the State. They had 
neither intention nor any stake for modernising produc¬ 
tion process which could raise the demands for skilled 
hands thus opening new scope for urban middle class. As 
a result, W. Bengal still tops the list in spending 22 5% of 
its income on non-producers viz, the middle class. Taking 
the average income index per head as Rs. 1, a peasant 
earns 61 paise, men in industries Rs. 2*37 in business 
Rs. 1. 25. To be specific a major portion of income from 
industrial outputs go into the hands of outsider business 
clique. The resource mobilisation or investment for 
planning in 51‘6J naturally was far below the average, 
being Rs. 79 per hear, of which Rs. 54 came as central 
aids. The figure was Rs. 206 in Punjab, Rs. 183 in 
Guzerat, Rs. 176 in Maharastra.^'* 

The basic development plan of CMD duripg 66-85 
estimating about 250*SCO crores of rupees seem to water 
the top of a plant after laying the axe to its root. The 
half completed projects have already expended Rs. 150 
crores, the total expenditure is supposed to go up to Rs. 
400 crores. The World Bank has already issued a show 
cause about development work done by the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Digging Authority. The name is given to 
CMDAforits digging capacity, and keeping it as it is. 
The tube railway project which would cost about Rs. 180 
crores will be another tranquiliaer to status quoists. But 
rising land prices and rent would be mounting skywiie 

15« Bengal Chamber of Commerce, op. cit. 
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only to oust the middle class from the city, making it the 
haven for outsider CapitalistSi The Infra-strnctural 
stagnancy would he in tact, so far as the rurbanisatlon 
process in concerned. No attempt has been made to 
modernise rural sectors through new roads, market places, 
godowns, water reservoirs. The pressure on Calcutta 
tends to increase as no modernised complex in suburbs 
being taken into consideration. 

I<astly, the persisting effects of underutilisation in 
employment and production potentiality remain ever 
ignored. In CMDA, due to managerial and administrative 
inefficiency, Manufacturing industries in CMD 60 s could 
utilise only one third of existing potentiality, i. e. the 
present employment scop: and gross industrial production 
could have been trebled but for institutional lackings. 
The Industry Minister, Sri Tarunkanti Ghosh’s recent 
statement revealed that Letter of Intents valuing Rs. 98 
crores could not be materialised. The major Intents for 
viz. Scooter, Alloy Steel, Cement, Tyre plants had 
become invalid after 30. 9. >3. Who should be held respo¬ 
nsible for these oceanic failures but the government 
machineries ? » 

I 

Political Profilas 

West Bengal is said to be the most conscious and 
politically sensible state. In consistence with the modern 
trend in developing nations or areas, West Bengal serves 
as the sample of justifying direct relationship of moderni¬ 
sation and social tensions. The disturbing events during 
first part of sixties that ultimately tended to revolution- 
• ise the power relationship in post *67 period, 

16. Dr. A* N. Bose and B. N. Baneijee—Impact of 
Undemtiliaation, Calcutta Productivity Council, 
Annual No. 1966. 
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A Comparative study In tlie Indices of levels of Deve^ 

lopment in four states* viz Punjab, W. Bengal, Blbat and 
U. P. reveal differential pattern of urban growth. In W> 
Bengal the core of activities consists of secondary, i. e 
tartiary sector. Taking this core the extent of 
urbanisation In W. Bengal is 24*5% being highest in 
India. The magnitude of tartiary sector is also greatest. 


Indices of Levels of Development In Four States 


Index of Development 

1. Agriculture 

2. Secondary activities 

3. Tartiary activities 

4. Non-Agriculture 

5. Urbanisation 

6. Composite 


W. Bengal Punjab U. P. Bihar 


M197 

1*4961 

1*2984 

1*4053 

1*449 

1*6298 


1 0979 
1-1160 
1*1043 
1*1424 
2*2022 

2 2227 


10722 *9930 
•9642 1*0517 
1*0149 *9868^ 
r053S 1*0366 
2*2124 1 0718 
2*0251 9149 


Source : M. N. Paul & C. Subramanium, Indices of 
Levels of Development, Planning Commission 

( Mimeographed ) 


Development expenditure on different head also marked 
a sharp rise form Rs. 43 83 crqres in 68-69 to Rs. 8123 
crores in 71-72 on Education^ Medical and Public health 
from Rs. 22-10 crores in 6i>69 to Rs 21-76 crores in 71-72. 
In these two welfare items W. Bengal with 54 5% of total 
expenditure tops the list in 68.69. Still West Bengal 
has the largest of army of unemployed, about 5 million. 


17. Dr. Ramashxay Ray .t Patterns of Political Instability,. 
Economic and Political Weekly,' Annual No. 1971. 

P. 45. 

18. Ibid P. 46. See also W# Bengal—An Analj^ical 

Study. Op Cit. 
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Dae to low r&te of resoaroe mobilisation for Flaaningi the 
rising aspirations of the people get expressed in deriant 
behavioniB. 

The gap in the institutional framework to meet up the 
rising aspirations of different groups invite disaffection to the 
system. Politioal forces have also failed to utilise this gap and 
fill it through organisational dynamism. On the contrary, people 
rose up to shape the political miliue in67,69.72. Failure of parties 
parties to politicise the electorate, is evident from the considera¬ 
tions influencing voting decision in 69. In West Bengal, inspite 
of so much drum beating of leftism, 9.2% was influened by group 
pressures, 31.7% just for candidate consideration. Timing of 
voting decision reveals that 49% of the sanspled voters were 
undecided even a few days before polling date. Inspite of 
strong proneness towards leftism, only 7.62% spoke for partial 
abolition of property rights. ^ * A recent study of Institute of 
Public Opinion also exposes striking features in occupational 
breakdown political opinions and attitudes on effective politioal 
activities of the Oommunist voters in Kerala and W. Bengal. 
Specially W. Bengal proves its urban middle class oriented 
trends in modernising areas, whereas ideological and attitudinal 
confusion in rural Oommunist voters seem apparent. At least 
18% of 0. P- M. and 32% of sampled C. P. I. voters in W. 
Bengal said, that Cong (B) represents all classes and poor even. 
49% of G. P. M. and 50% of 0. P. I. voters expressed their urge 
to work through some organisation in case some law seems 
unjust or harmful in content. 

Even the post’72 dev,elopments, do not necessarily speak for 
extension of political participation in the truest sense of the 
term. Though apparently, Cong (B) has been able to include 
new social groups into their fold, they could not meet up 
the aspirations of these social groups through institutional 
measures* For example, the case of Kurmi Mahatos of Purulia 
and Bankura, who formerly existed as a separate Jharkhand 

19. Ibid P-49. 

; 20. Donald S. Zagoiia: Kerala and West Bengal, Problems of 
Communism, Jan-Feb. 1973. * 
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IMkrty. The proneness of other opportunist urban groups, e. g. 
industrial labours, small shopkeepers, hawkers, employees in 
small scale units, to assert and serve their small group interests, 
could not and would never become successful. In the existing 
power structure, the Bureaucrats and corrupt white caller 
employees would never activise the government machineries in 
bringing up new power relations institutionally. 

r 

The institutional failure in all spheres, has negativised the 
individual's need for achievement, or the mental virus which 
tend to make individual behave m a peculiarly energetic way. 
The State's failure in expending alloted Central resources, flat 
rate loss in State owned Industries and services have created 
an obsessive atmosphere of frustration* In modernising States, a 
greater amount should be alloted for Besearch projects that pro¬ 
vide new innovations, techniques or diagnose social deviations. 
W. Bengal seems to be unconscious of Besearch utility. The 
compartmentalised activities of the Authority, and lack of 
modernity in the personnel have gagged this State into a con¬ 
trasting inequity. Lack of Institutionalisation left the lower 
rung people undaunted with their age long poverty. Per capita 
consumption of 70% Population remain below 80 paise a day, 
only 10% people live with B8.2.36 a day per capita consumption. 
So 70% of the people seem to be destined to live in far below 
the level of poverty. The top [heavy administration would go 
on taking mammoth projects with maximum overhead coat, 
whereas ths producers in the villages would* wet the soil with 
tears of subhuman existence. 
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THE BALLOT UPSURGE , 1969 


Jnst on the bank of the river Damodar in Burdwan dist¬ 
rict, I was taking tea in a restaurant of the rural type (i.e. s^eet 
shop with some arrangement of tea. potato chop and perched 
lice). While passing through the narrow space of the temiiorary 
wooden river bridge, a private oar was helplessly lagging behind 
a cart. Some rural folks then seated in the shop, was enjoying 
the scene with jeering ; 'Eh babu, you make so much fuss in 
the city, now come, bloody fellows I Do whatever you oan. It 
is not a machine to be dictated in'your terms, a just harassment 
for you,' and so on. I got perturbed, was mortified to see such 
an expression of hatred, disgust and antipathy of the rural mind 
towards their own fellow citizens. Only such a min^, being 
transmutted to an anti-authority (i! e. naturally an intolerable 
atti tude to the ruling Congress party) sentiment could be held 
responsible for the ballot upsurge in West Bengal in 1969. 

On another occasion, in the midst of pitch darkness, once 
on our way back to home, our jeep was signalled to halt by some 
villagers. These people were away during day time when we 
visited their village, on hearing about our visit they remained 
waiting for us till mid-night. We agreed to their demand for 
a second visit to their village ; considering the worst condi¬ 
tion of our oar and the bad road, we wanted to leave the car 
on main road and enter the village on foot. But popular 
demand of villagers persuaded us to enter the village by oar. 
Their line of arguement was like that: No, no babu, we won't 
leave it. Let the opponent party see that we have got a oar also, 
only then they would realise our importance. We must prove 
that we have got no less dignity than their's. These folks were 
of the lowest rank of the downtrodden, belonging to the Bagdi 
community. 

The eentimcsst expressed, is the direct outcome of twenty 
years' inhuman negligence, deprivation and oppression. Now, 
at least once in five years they aspire to be wor^y of the name 
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of fche man. For a little more bit of ooneoiousenss about one’e 
role in the political prooesst even an awareness that they can 
change the shape of things, is enough to persuade the ruling 
agencies to commit to public demands. Then the ruling class 
would have to think twice before repressing popular aspirations. 
Throughout the entire area of the constituency, I marked the’ 
people’s urge for changing the hand (i.e, the ruling agent). ’We 
have seen enough of their activities, the Jora Balad is -now too 
old. Let's try for a new hand.’ That was the prevalent attitude 
.( with so many factors ) of the electorate in the area and also 
all over Bengal. If this urge for change, and resistant reaction 
to oppression become significantly decisive in determining voters 
action, then the ruling party would have no other way but to 
respect popular aspirations, thus contributing to the process of 
stabilising the democratic soSiety. 

Congress Defeat 

The Congress defeat in the Khandaghose (80) Assembly 
Constituency is symbolical in the sense that the causes of the 
decadence of Congress are being reflected in all spheres; not only 
in its failure.to be in close contact with the people, also organi* 
sationally and tactically Congress was being outwitted by its 
own folly* When their lip service to democracy and socialism 
is BO widely exposed, repetition of the same slogans was like a 
cry in the wilderness, and their negative approach of opposing 
United Front, appealing to side with Congress for the 
sake of democracy, seemed Quixotically farcical. And their age 
long practice of influencing the electorate through purchasing 
Anchal Pradhans or Gram Adhyakhas or promising a lump sum 
for village school building or tubewell, though proved out dated 
and suicidal in 1967 election, the Congress candidate in the 
said Constituency still took refuge in such practices and thus 
digged his own political grave. 

The Congress demolition in the mid-term election was not, 
as the Congress candidate in the said Constituency concluded, 
due to any isolated factor or issue like the swinging of the 
Muslim votes, neutral or pro-United Front attitude of the 
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Jofcedars. Bather it was a oonjanoture of some correlated factors 
accruing through a long drawn procoes of inner contradictions. 
True that unification of all anti-Oongress foroesi non cooperation 
of the rural bourgeoisie middle class peasants, favouritism and 
backdoor patronisation which are ooncommitant with State 
power, all these factors contributed to the breakdown of. quick¬ 
sand Congressi base. Still the Congress could have avoided such 
an unexpected demission had it been careful in dynamioising the 
organisation and infuse*the cadres with some political zeal. 
The popular grievances against the Congress have been ever 
omnipresent and pervasive. With the support of a minority of 
electorate they managed to retain their power until recently ; 
and red tapism, bureaucratic high handedness, exploitation and 
oppression, official patronisation of corruption, and extreme 
poverty are not new things in Bengal and also in India. Then 
why this fantastic defeat ? The answer lies in the diametrically 
opposite dialogue of the Congess candidate of the Ehandaghose 
(SC) Constituency. While discussing al^out the reasons behind 
his failure, the candidate asserted that tLere was nothing wrong 
with the organisation, everything was okay ; that their group 
have enough majority in the district congress, and also in the 
Block level. Still at one point he admitted that inner faction 
and groupism did harm a lot and some of the 'workers at the 
village level betrayed. Such a non-political approach and lack 
of - organisational sense are common symptoms amongst the 
Congress cadres. Naturally; a tactical retaliation by such 
untrained and opportunist cadres against the oombind efforts of 
U.F. Constituents (who exploited the opponents* weakness more 
politically) was out of question. So the the defeat of Congress 
in the Ehandaghose ( 80 ) Oonstiuency was total. 

Rnral Areas 

In fact, last four or five days before the polling date are very 
decisive, particularly in the rural areas. Organisationally, Oong- 
rbss failed to ccmnteraot anti-Oongress wind blowing over the 
whole State during the last few days. On the oontrarti their old 
practice of manipulating the electorate through propitiating 
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the Marabbis or promising a lot for the village welfare, all these 
things did not out any ioe to them. In this aspect, voting 
in 1969 was oomparatively more political. Secondly, Congress 
failed to utilise the weak points of the United Front due to its 
own folly concerning the removal of U.F. Ministry. 

Thirdly, Congress could not, rather they did not try to infilt¬ 
rate into the Schedule Caste community which comprise a vast 
portion of the total electorate. Fourthly, they lost the faith 
of the Muslim community, though *not completely, for it 
was only in the Muslim dominated booths in’ 69 ( out of 11 
Muslim dominated booths. Congress won in 6 ) where Congress 
obtained majority.. Fifthly, they tried to byepass the charges 
made against them during the campaign either on local issues 
or common charges they could not retaliate. Also they 
did not put up any positive ideas or programs before the 
people, instead they simply cried out for some worn out issues. 
Their dependence and self righteousness on organisation 
through the Anchal and Village Panchayets proved ineffective 
and suicidal* And finally, the factionalism and gr 9 upiBm of the 
State Party was extended to the district level and had a can¬ 
cerous effect on the party machinery. 

The Canvass And Stage 

The Mid-term Election was a touchstone for the parties as 
well as for the democratic system. Congress for the first time 
fought from the field, after being outnumbered in 1967 Election. 
They had the awkward experience of contesting without any 
help or patronisation of the State machinery which they always 
utilised: still they got the scope of being in the offensive to criti¬ 
cise and charge the ofSoial party on behalf of the populace. The 
United Front on the other hand, with its bitter experinoe of 
brick batting each other’s front, via, U.L.F. and P.U L.F. in the 
1967 Election, fought from the common platform. 

In 1967 Election, there were two anti-Congress fronts, Uni> 
ted Left Front, headed by CPI (M) with BSP., BSP. SEC., Wor¬ 
kers’ Party; Forward Block Marxist, etc. and Progressive Uni¬ 
ted Left Front with CPI, Bangla Congress. Forward Bloc, 
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Oorklia League, Lok Sevak Bangh, eto and afterwards merging 
into oner^ront by popular pressure, was handicapped by the 
nine months* rule which was not a very happy experience. But 
they did manage to fill up the gap due to wrong tactics of Oong< 
ress concerning the dismantlement of U.F Ministry and ins¬ 
tallation of Governor’s rule, and the breakdown of morale in 
the Congress cadres. Actually they could continue playing 
the role of opposition during Ministry and also in the mid-term 
election. 

Indeed, the result of the fourth general election could be an 
eye opener for Congress, had it been ardent for recouping their 
position. Due to splintering politics of the left, viss, the quarrel 
between the two Communists, Congress could retain nearly sixty 
seats in that election. In thirty two Constituencies where Cong¬ 
ress won, the total anti-Congreas vote which was divided 
between ULF and FI7LF was far greater than the vote gathered 
by winning Congress candidates. In another twenty six Consti¬ 
tuencies, Cdngress victory was marginal ( varying from 100 to 
1000 votes). 

In 1969* the picture completely changed. Congress as single 
majority party came down from 127 to 66 seats though percen¬ 
tage of votes in their favour remained constant at 40'42^ 
whereas the two Communists captured 110 out of 280 seats, and 
21% of the oast valid votes was polled in their favour. The 
average votes per candidate of the main parties are : 


PPI (M) 

27,697 

OPI 

26,040 

Forward Bloc 

23,988 

Bangla Congress 

22,319 

Source : Mullayan. Vol. IV. Ne. 6. 



Whereas in the 1967 election, CPI (M) got 47 out of 136 
contestants, in 17 Oonstituenoies their deposit were forfeited. 
CPI contested in 62, won 16. deposit forfeited in 23 seats. This 
time OPl (M) got 80 out of 97 contestants, OPI 30 out of 36 
contested, no case of deposit forfeit, in total only in one Con¬ 
stituency UF candidate’s deposit was forfeited. Sven Bangla 
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OoQgress whose member was only 18 at the time of diecrairiDg 
the Assembly, raised their strength to 83. Why this fbhtastio 
swing over ? 

Unification Of UF 

Beally Pharma Vira was solely responsible for the unifica¬ 
tion of the n.F. During the last days to their grave, the U>F 
leaders—divided, disgusted and distrustful to each other, were 
just waiting for the last bell. After manipulating the silent 
Mukherjee coup of 2nd October when the confirmed news of 
defection, one after another, came and Governor was pressing 
the Ohief Minister to convene the Assembly as soon as possible, 
the n.F decided in a secret meeting to delay the convening. It 
was just a luck try trump card. U.F leaders fully knowing that' 
they had become minority, after a long talk decided to take the 
longest time before convening the Assembly, taking the last 
chance speculating that the opponent may make some mistake 
accidentally. And Governor Pharma Vira did the blunder I The 
United Front readily took up the issue, mobilised tbe masses 
for the cause of democracy. Police repression and atrocities 
resulted in 17 Saheeds and peaceful participation in the demo¬ 
cratic movement of about 44.000 people. 

Bural population generally side with the Power. Formerly 
they maintained that they must serve the ‘Baja’ in whoso King¬ 
dom they live. ‘We must seethe Baja, there’s no other way left’. 
That was the prevailing attitude of the ignorant masses. The 
unique achievement of this election was the trend of this mass 
to stand boldly for the cause of democracy. This resurgence 
and self esteem, their responsibiliy of moulding the things by 
their own strength is a good sign for the stabilisation of the 
democratic process. The dimension of this resurgence is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that out of 70 reserved seats in the rural 
areas, U>F. got 51 and Qongress only 19. The susceptibility 
of the general masses was eminently proved by their t^tment 
of the defectors, communal forces, opportunist politiciaiM. The 
defectors were very badly rejected by the people ( only three 
defectors won), Naxalite’s infantile slogan of vote boycotting 
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was answered by an increase of 6% more polling- And how fche- 
opporfcunisli politics, negative slogans and parochial parties were 
treated ? Following table is self exposing : 


Total Contestant 

Deposit Forfeited 

Jan Sangh 

50 

46 

INDF 

98 

96 

Progressive Muslim League 

40 

31 

Lok Dal 

53 

47 

Jatiya Dal 

20 

18 

Independents 

84 

81 

Proutist Bloc 

59 

59 

Hindu Mahasabha 

9 

8 

Swatantra 

4 

4 


Source: Mullayan. Yol. 1Y> No. 6- 

On the whole, dream of an alternative third front or anti- 
Oongress, anti U-F negative slogans instead of creating confusion, 
polarised the masses- As a result of direct confrontation, Cong¬ 
ress was outmanouevred, inner contradiction and staticity of 
Congress could not meet with the changing situation- 

Constitneney And The People 

The uniquenpSB of the Constituency lies not only in its to¬ 
pographical position, also its political character, caste compo¬ 
sition, electorate and the contestants are something uncommon 
and interesting. The Constituency, surrounded by the border 
of two districts, Bankura and Hooghly, begins from the south 
bank of the river Damodar. i. e. from the end of the Burdwan 
town. It proceeds about sixteen miles towards south bordering 
at the beginning of Arambagh Constituency (Diet. Hooghly) 
where the prestige fight between two ex-Chief Ministers, Sri 
Prafulla Sen (Cong-) and Sri Ajoy Mukherjee (Bangla Congress, 
IT-F.) drew the attention of the whole State. In 1967, Mukherjeo 
won by 881 votes and became a glamourous hero, in 1969 Ben 
won bylAOOO votes. On the east border, is another prestige Oons- 
tituency. Via. Baina, where CPI (M) conoentrated their force 
against a defector, Sri Dasaiathi TA who won in FSP ticket in 
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1967 eleotioD, thwi defected, became a Minister of thd PDF 
Ministry* After Governor Dharma Vira"dismi8Bed the U.F* Mini- 
etry, a new party of defectors, Progressive Democratic Front 
headed by Dr. P. 0. Ghosh and supported by Congress formed 
the Ministry, which lasted for 3 months. In 1969 election, he 
contested in Congress ticket and lost. 

I mention all these circumjacent characteristics because 
these factors often influence the noncommital voters. In 
fact, the spicy stories of how the defector candidate have been 
humiliated in a village or how his wife was being refused to get 
any hearing from the woman populace, all these factual tales 
spread through people’s mouth and affected the general mind 
leading to strong attitude against the Congressmen in general* 
Actually, prevailing antipathy of the people to Congress, 
refrained many of the Congress supporters and sympathisers 
from being actively in the drama* The Pradhans and Adhyakhas, 
who formerly used to influence the electorate, were either 
silent or even if they had the desire to back congress, they 
couldn’t do so openly due to popular wrath against the Congress* 
Another section of the privileged class tacitly avoided to give any 
commitment; realising the pulse of the mass, they became either 
an innocent observer, or comprehending that their social position 
may be embarrassed if they take side of the Congress, they 
deemed it wise to remain silent (if they did lobying for Congress 
there was every possibility that they would have been 
rebuffed by their own villagers, so they decided to remain silent 
for the sake of their position)* Inactivity of these influenti^ 
and dignified personalities of the villages was a great handicap 
to the Congress* 

The political profile of the Constituency remained unpre¬ 
dictable until 1967 when it was made a reserved (Schedule 
Caste) Constituency. For upto 1962, it was being jointly cons- 
tituted with another Constituency* In such a system voting 
took place for electing two candidates from a joint Consti- 
tuenoy, double vote for a single Toter made it poesiblo for 
returnig in both the seats of two sidiedale candidates. 
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In 196St while ifc was an open seat, Oongree^ candidate won by 

a good margin, and since then some portion of tlie area became 
a stronghold of Oongress through the grace of the above 
candidates* (who happens to be a big zaminder) 
domineering influence* In 1967, he was deprived of the 
seat as it became a (SO) seat, he was also outmanoeuvred 
in the pressure politics of the District. The new composition 
of the Oonstituenoy also became a vital factor against 
Oongress. In the new composition, three Anohals from 
Baina Thana were included in the Khandaghose Constituency, 
in these Anohals 40% of the total population is schedule caste 
and in 9 out of 22 booths, schedule caste population is in 
majority (over 50%). In the remaining areas, i.e. whole in 
Khandaghose Thana the composition is like following : 


Thana 

Anohals 

Booths 

Khandaghose 

9 

* 69 

Schduel caste & tribes 36 5% 

of the total population 

Muslims 

18*6% 

ff« 

Caste Hindus 

43*6% 

II 

Again among 

the schedule caste population, Bagdi com' 


munity comprises 49.9% of the whole, other important sections 
are Bauds (16.6%), Ohamar, Muohi, Baidas, ^^shis, etc. (11% 
of the whole schedule caste), Dom or Ohangads and Nama- 
suadras 24%. 

Determining Factors 

Actually, after the reformation of the Ocmstituency, the 
Schedule Caste community became a determining factor to the 
candidates’ fate. Particularly, when they And a candidate of 
their own community, they back him in spite of every political 
or economic discrepancies. Existence of this sort of sectional 
politics cannot be explained or nullified by arguing about the 
prevailing statutory provisions. Social exploitation and discri¬ 
mination against these communities have made them even more 
sectarian. So when some party put up a candidate from them, 
the other parties ure bound to think in communal term, i. e. to 
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put up a parallel candidate from another major community. 
Otherwise, they would have to resort to unfair praotioes such as 
the case in 1962 Bye-eleotiozt in a neighbouring Oonstitueney- 
With the death of the standing Congress MLA in the Jamalpur 
Constituency, the new contestant (his son) in the bye-election 
of 1962, in the tough fight against a Bagdi candidate, Sri Goba- 
dhan Pakray, had no other way but to terrorise the whole 
community so that they abstain from voting. The rich 
2amindarB and Jotedars wilfully made it known that if they go 
to the polling station, they would be evicted from theix land and 
the village. So even in this traditional Congress stronghold 
(in this seat congress won upto 1967) they had to take oppressive 
measures against the whole community, actually for their 
absence, Congress could defeat the P. S. P. candidate by 6600 
votes. 

Indeed, Sri Pakray has ever remained the symbol of a rebel 
against caste exploitation. Prom his boyhood, be stood against 
the Caste Hindu exploiters of the locality; he was not permitted 
into the local high school though he passed the junior basic with 
« scholarship. The local Zamindar commented, ‘Hey, how funny I 
A Bagdi wants to be educated. If they are given chance, who 
would work in the lower occupations ?' Such was the extent of 
•oppression ; even jiow though untouchability is not in the social 
domain directly, other sorts of exploitation and oppression are 
still there. So Bri Pakray have been a moving bird since then, 
•and that became a blessing for him, High school education in a 
neighbouring sub-division. Inter and Graduate degree 'from 
Another Sub-division, and teaohership and organising two or 
three schools in different Unions have made him widely known 
as a symbol of rebel and sacrifice for the cause of the commu¬ 
nity* So he was an ideal choice for any iiarty in the whole 
Burdwan Badar Subdivision. 

That is why though the common complaint of the political 
circle against him that he does ncrt move or that he is so lasy to 
organise the party base, is ninty percent correct, even thmr he is 
•an indispensable choice for contesting in any of the 
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Constituency of the Seder Subdivision, vie. Beina, Jamalpur, 
Ehandaghose. 

In fact, he has contested in all of them. In 1962, he contes¬ 
ted from Baina-Jamalpur joint Constituency in Congress ticket, 
but lost to P. S. P. candidate Sri Dasorathi Ta only by 14 
votes. In 1957, he returned from that Constituency, in 1962 
he stood for Parliament. In 1962 bye-election of the 
Assembly Constituency (Baina-Jamalpur) he lost to 
Congress, in 1967 he lost from the Ehandaghose (SC) Consti¬ 
tuency. The Congress contestant of Sri Fakray, Sri 
Pramathnath Dh'ibar, though is also a tried election fighter 
like Pakaray, he lacks that quality and background of Sri 
Pakray which made him a glamour boy and a man of 
their own soil to the minority comunities. The main drawback 
of him is that he had been an ever defector. Originally he 
was a Congressman, but while he was refused the nomination 
with an insulting remark about his oast by a district Congress 
leader, -he sought for Porward Bloc nomination in 
the Ehandaghose-Galsi Constituency and luckily won by 
-one vote. In 1962 he lost in the same ticket from same place, 
and afterwards joined Congress, won from Ehandaghose in 
Congress ticket in 1967, defeating Pakray. 

He is a mobile cadre, political enough to ntlise the political 
voidneesB of the area. But his weakness, viz. that he had no 
followings in the area based on caste factor ( he is a fisherman 
caste), made his case weak against a candidate whose 
■community vote is nearly 25-30% of the total 
electorate. Like a wholetime political worker as 8hri 
Dhibar is, with some charges against him which is common 
against all congressman, he could not reach into the mark of 
the opponent with widespread popularity, local contacts, and 
sacrificing record. To the poor and simple teacher (and his 
poorness became an asset and an instrument of campaign 
against the richness of Oongress ) he was an unequal match 
though with more dynamism and a oomparatively better party 
organisation. 
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Load Gffoii||iiiga 

Politiioalljr, the Oostitueaoy had beea a stop-gap for all the 
Leftist Parties. Like most of the rural areas, doriag the elec¬ 
tion time, people with some anti-congress zeal or left leanings 
due to local groupings rather than genuine leftist mind, all 
these elements are picked out and utilised for campaigning and 
booth organisation. Practically upto 1969 election, this 
remained the only source of political recruitment. After 
1969 election, OPI (M) the biggest of official parties has been 
able to infiltrate politically through land occupation move¬ 
ments. M. L. A’s party S, S. P. have also got some followings 
which is half political, half personal. Bangla Congress is trying 
to have some following by exploiting the name of A joy 
Mukherjee, claiming that they are the party of Chief Minister, 
so you come under the banner of the most influential party. 

Por being in power for a long time. Congress have had an 
organisation which though not a politically well-knited one 
was effective to some extent. And Congress organisation as is 
known, is the place of self-seekers rather than political orienta¬ 
tion. So upto 1967 election it worked upto the mark. I mean 
the organisation set up of the election. But after 1967, when 
Congress had gone out of office, the men from the lower level 
began to retract irom the field. The self- seekers and friends 
of better days in the Anchal, Gram Panchayat levels began to 
withdraw their help and co-operation from Congress, some 
shameless creatures readily offered their hands to the new par¬ 
ties in power, other became silent observer to the Congressi 
downfall. Bankruptcy of such organisational type was exposed 
in the mid-term election. Though out of 12 Anchals, 3 Anchal 
Pradhans belong to Congress whereas there was only one left 
minded Pradhan, still Congress could not set up election machi* 
nery in many of the booths in those Anchals where Pradhans 
were Congressmen. Throughout the campaigning period, 
the worker of UP did not face any awkward situation arising 
out of active resistance from Congressmen. Whereas in former 
elections in the Congress dominated villages, the leftist workers 
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had no other ^ay but to resort to secret campaigning in the 
darkness of the night. Those days of one sided game were 
gone, and it is a good sign for democracy that both the 
contestant parties could reach the electorate without any 
hinderance, though the poor sections in some places didn’t 
dare to oppose Oongress openly. 

With the grace of pbwer, Oongress had some agents ( not 
cadres) in more or less every villages, character of which 
have already been mentioned. As to other parties, O.P.I«(M) 
had some sincere workers ( four to five ) in the Oonstitnency. 
and by taking the opportunity of organising booths in several 
Anchals of the Constituency, they were able to pick up some 
supporters of third party. Otherwise they have no other nuc¬ 
leus based on political grounds. The other parties, viz« 
Forward Bloc, O.F.I, Bangla Oongress, though they contested 
in both Parliament and Assembly constituency of the area in 
1967 under the banner of PULP, have neither any orjgnisation 
or cadres. In the whole constituency, 0.P.1 had only two or 
three partymen, the same with Forward Bloc. 

The Bangla Oongress organisation, based on some touts, 
who changed their colour after the Congress defeat* is cent per¬ 
cent opportunist, got no political character or ideology. 
The winning party B.S.P. though have got sooue honest suppor* 
ters due to their old traditional pockets in some areas, which 
they lost for their negligence and inner groupings, have 
nothing which may be said to be a political organisation. 8o 
the U.F victory in the Constituency is somewhat unprecedented; 
for a margin of 13,048 votes without any party organisation, 
insignificant finance, only two small public meetings and one 
joint meeting in an adjacent constituency, no group organisa¬ 
tion, such victory was possible only for sectional sentiment 
and the strong anti-Oongress wind prevailing everywhere. 

The Constituency, covering the whole of Khandaghose 
Thana and three Anchals from Baina thana, is totally rural* 
Among the most decisive community, i.e the schedule commu* 
4 
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nity» SftntiiftlB are mostly daily labotuaz whose provision 
for employment is unoertain, on average they remain oat 
of employment for about 180 days in a year. Arnoog the other, 
via. Bagdi, Suri, Dom, ete. are mostly agricultural 
labourers and cultivators of small holdings. Bate of illiteracy 
is highest among them. In the Khandaghose Thana, the siae, 
and the distribution of land holding are as follows; 


Less than 1 acre 

Household 

143 

1*-2.4 acres 

428 

2.6—4.9 

637 

6-7.4 

296, 

7.6—9.9 

195 

10—12.4 

112 

12.6 to 14.9 „ 

64 

16—29.9 

126 

80—49.9 „ 

20 

Above 60 „ 

7 

Unspecified 

17 

Total Household Sampled 

2028 


These data are based on 20% Sampling 

Source : District Handbook, Census. W. Bengal, vol. Xll 

No. 47. ^ 

Ne Organised Ageneies 

Though the backward and minority OommunitieB constitute 
a major portion of the total electorate, they had no organised 
agency, through which popular opinion of the communities 
could be mobilised. The most vital role in mobilising the 
opinion was played by the school teachers of the concerned 
areas. The emerging olass* emerging in the sense that in 
rural areas now a days, primary and high school teachers are 
most influential in projecting an opinion on any issue* Apart 
from them, medium and small peasants performed a distin- 
guided role in the mid-term eleetion. As a class, they and the 
local homeopath or ^Quack* doctors ( who also played a signifi* 
oant part), all belong to the middle class category, who were 
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tha hsrtnnger of n*F viotoxy in Bengal* The oeonpetienal 
breakdown of the U.ff partioipanto in election worki would 
be self repealing. 


Occupation 


No. of workers 
in each category 


Agriculture 15 

Teacher and 

Agriculture (1) 10 

Agriculture & Me¬ 
dical Practice (2) 4 

Agriculture and 

Business 6 

Agriculture and Serrice 2 

Law 1 

Political worker 1 

Total Sample 39 


(1) Teacher and Agriculture—^Main occupation 
.teaching with small land holdings. 

(2) Agriculture ft Medical Practice— 
Agriculture with homeopath practice 
as additional occupation. 


Caste Coiii]HMition 

Schedule Oaste 15 

Muslim 11 

Oaste Hindu 10 

Unspecified * 4 


Amongst these 32 samples, only 19 axe committed partisans, 
other actively participated either dor personal connections 
with the candidate or fof their belonging to same oaste as that 
of the oandidatcr 
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Tha OongiesB eleotion machinery in the areas was basedl 
on local village Oongress mmnbers or supporters and the Gram 
FradhanSt due to its localised character and lack of co<ordina* 
tion with the upper level, when some of the workers betrayed 
or became passive, they could not be replaced by alternative 
cadres. The U.F machinery on the other band, was more 

I 

dynamic, for the teachers coming in contact with surrounding 
villages through their school works, tuitions, did communicate 
their arguments through factual statements and sayings, which 
seemed convincing to the simple and uneducated voters. 
Moreover, the U.F. tactics of^ campaigning by Bagdi or same 
castes' cadres in the Bagdi majority villages, was more 
effective ; Oongress candidate himself was being rebuffed by 
them on the ground that he had not served any of their causes 
and that he is an alien to them. 

The students* active and spontaneous first hand (i.e, direct 
oamttaigning) such as postering, sguading. hand bill distribu¬ 
tion) canvassing against the Oongress, more profoundly affected 
the result. A village student, residing in town, comes to his 
native land with his message of anti-Oongressism. When he 
advocates against Oongress and argues for U*F. it naturally 
appeal more to his older generatiop, as they look upon 
an educated son of their village with deep affection and 
regard him as an asset of their vaillage. The impact of the 
opinion created by the town residing village students and 
educated boys resfding in industrial towns of the district, was 
very decisive. 

From the outset, Oongress had been in a handicap. The 
srural people evaluate the M.L.A.*s calibre by the degree of coneer 
ssion and relief which he could manipulate for their villages, 
political issues or ideology are secondary. 

The sitting Oongress M.L.A. after the defeat of Oongress in 
1967, naturally could not find any scope to take welfare mea¬ 
sures for the Oonstituency villages, as they were out of office 
for the first time, fio all the pronussory projects and finan¬ 
cial assurances lor the villages,' (which he committed habitually 
on the calculation that Oongress would win) remained unful* 
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(illedi «B a result his supporting pockets became furious and 
lost faith in Oongress* good will/ 

At the initial stage of campaign, during postering in the 
areas, people asked us as to our belonging, when they came 
to know that we were anti-Congress workers, they began com** 
menting like : '‘Yes, sir, last time we voted for him (Congress 
candidate) in a lot. but no more, we have been befooled* All 
bluffers 1 If one could make something out of it, *let that be a 
poor man (meaning the U.F candidate),” Truly speaking, in the 
former stages, at the beginning of the campaign, the frustrated 
populace was confused, it felt that choosing anyone from 
Tom Dick Harry’ was of no use. Even a fortnight before the 
polling date, people talked about the uselessness of voting, as 
they thought both the parties sailing on the same boat (concer¬ 
ning welfare of the exploited masses). It was only afterwards, 
the anti'Gongress swing pervaded the scene to such a degree, 
that the general mass took it as a mission to oust Congress 
by any means. 

The n<F* candidate had many reasons to be at ease in contra¬ 
distinction with the Congress candidate. In the 1967 election, 
a third candidate, belonging to the Bagdi Community divided 
the Bagdi votes, and he secured four thousand votes, as a result 
of which the Oongress candidate was returned^ The result of 
1967 speaks for itself. 


Pramatha Dhibar 


(Oongress) 

13.648 

Gobardhan Pakray 


(8.S.P. U.L.F.) 

12,149 

Tarapada Malik 


(Forward Bloc/ 


P.U.L.F.) 

4390 


The Techniques, 


Another point, in the mid-term election, there was no scope 
of confusing the electorate, say to convince the voters by argu¬ 
ing that weli, if yon wish to support the left parties; cist (om of 
your votes in favour of them and give another vote to onr 
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cftndidftto* In fnet, in 1967 during <;h« first round tqur in Till** 
geB« the T7.Ii.F oandidnte did mobilise maskimum support in hie 
favonr. But while he approaehed the same villages for the 
second time just before the election^ their opinion changed. 
They would say, *‘Ye8, N.O. ( N<0. Ohatterjee, ah independent 
candidate withU.L.F. support, oonteeting in theParhament Beat) 
is a colourful personality. Indeed, we would owtainly give one 
to him. That* is, it was implied that, they were thinking other* 
wise about the second vote to be oast ( i.e Assembly vote )• 

Sueh a change-over in the attitude of the voters, was made 
pMsible only by Congress manoeuvering, they exploited popular 
ignbranoe by saying, '^Well, if you want to satisfy them ( Left 
Front) cast your vote in the upper one for them (villagers mean 
by it the Parliament seat, and by lower one, the Assembly)* but 
you should satisfy both the parties, so oast another one in our 
favour in the lower one”. And that became very successful. 
In this election, there was only one casting, so there was no 
scope of confusing the people about how one vote was to be 
gi^^n in such and such a way. 

Batting up the third candidate was another revealing story. 
In the last election, the Forward Bloc candidate secured the 
votes of the Bagdi Community of some areas, which caused the 
Congress to win. In the mid-term election, Ashutosh Ghosh, 
the figure behind all defections of U.F. and Congress, during U.F. 
Ministry and P.D.F. Ministry, did put up a candidate for his 
party LN.D.F. Bri Pancbanan Dolui, a Ohowkidar, belonging to 
the Bagdi caste, was picked up by Bhri Ghosh. The poor man 
filed his nominaticm. (Actually Bri Ghosh did succeed in setting 
up candidates in this manner throughout Bengal). Sri Dolui, 
had to sell some portion of his land to meet^ the initial expen¬ 
ditures. . His contesting strengthened the case of the U.F. candi¬ 
date, as 4^6 to his insolvency, he could not move to mobilise 
some seetiaKial support in his favour* 

Organisatioiially, Pakray*8 position was more sound in con* 
trast lirith bus posii^im in 1967. hi that sleetimi, he had no 
fnaohinexy at idl, no oo-ordkaMon* no work, so meeting, so 
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polling ag«Bto» no otnipnigning. The lonely oendidftto visited 
some nreee of the Oonetituenoy with two car three friends, Prao- 
tieally, he had no organisation* exoept some well-wishere hnd 
friends, advocating spontaneously for him in their respective 
localities. Otherwise, the whole thing, vie. postering, booth 
organisation, eto. was done by the Parliament candidate along 
with his own program. Separately he could not do uiything 
for his own. And with this position, he secured twelve thousand 
votes. From this we get the extent of casteism in the area. 
Also in 1969* he just managed to set up men for polling cen¬ 
tres, had an office for co-ordination, only it was communicated 
to the voters that he was a candidate, that's all and no more. 

Comparatively, the Congress had more sources, financially 
and organisationally. Still it failed to exploit it, due to lack of 
political sense and trained cadres. Besides, defection of some 
important cadres from the Congress side to the U«F. was more 
impairing. Some Congress men from the upper Hindu caste, 
influential in an Anohal, joined Bangla Congress' after the 
Congress defeat in 1967, and a devoted worker from the Bihari 
community joined the S.S.P. due to inner groupism of Congress. 
As a result, the Congress lost a solid pocket. Ignorant and 
illiterate section of the villages do not know anything about 
defection or party colours. So these defector Bangla Congtesmen, 
on the polling date before the voters' enuring the booth, 
canvassed for the U.F. candidate to the Congress supporter 
ignonmt voters by saying *^£h, cast your vote in favour of 
Dhibar, bus siffu.is Banyan Tree (U.F candidate’s symbol).*’ I do 
not know how these voters did east their votes. 

The Dimension and Otfentadons 

Whenever a new face comes, villagers would ask his where¬ 
abouts. At the climax of election tempo, while answering to 
suoh^ueries, we naturally used to take the opportunity of talk¬ 
ing about the general issues, in order to read their mind. When 
asked about the trend of the voters, the villagers would not give 
any clear answer; they woidd toy.to get the scmit of our 
o<dottr. But the momeivt they came to know that we wens U.F 
men, readily they would deeoribe the olehr piotuze of fhe yillags 
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paned the defeat. Why this derastAtioii for the Oongresa in the 
lower oaste oommuaities ? 

The Oongrass candidate himself admitted that, they could 
not infiltrate into tihie sohedoled caste comnmnity, but his oboer« 
vation that, he did not get any support from them is half true. 
In 1967 also, the V»L.F. candidate had a-margin over him in the 
schedule areas, albeit the major votes oast in 19IOT in another 
Bagdi candidate's favour were being polled for him in 1969. And 
the 9 months* rule of U.F.had unleased the oppressed peculation 
as the state instruments could not be utilised in suppressing 
their urge for free action. For, in former Oongrees regimes, these 
communities were often either made to remain passive. or were 
oompeUed to abstain from voting. The dominating Oastes and 
classes of the villages, with the backing of Congress govern¬ 
mental power, used threats and eviotory measures against these 
communities, so that they had to vote eithmr for Congress or 
remain passive. But after the Congress defeat in 1967. they 
realised that, they could have a say in the affairs of the State 
and that the State power is no more there only to oppress their 
interests and free choice. 

Pimenslon of Congress Defeat in 1^9 in Co mparison w ith 1967 

TABLE 1 

Distribution of Polling Booths According to Total Votes Oast 

for Oongrees and U.F. 

1967 1969 


Delimitation of 

"Total No- 

Total No. 

|Total No. 

Total No. 

Votes Oast 

of booths 

of booths 

of booths 

of booths 


for Pakray 

for Dhibar for Pakray 

for Dhibar 


(U.L.F) 

(Cong.) 

(U.F) 

(Cong.) 

1 -^ 60 

6 

^ 8 

1 

6 

51—100 

13 

2 

27 

101—160 

17 

16 

2 

21 

161->200 

12 

16 

10 

11 

SOI—250 

9 

17 

12 

6 

96X*"~800 

12 

6 

10 

8 

801—860 

4 

3 

17 

4 

851—400 

mi 

l+l* 

14 

2 

401—460 



4 

Nil 

451—008 




X 


*In one booth votes cast were 406* 


In two booth votes east wms 501 aird 509. 
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TABLE 2. 


Biaiengion of Secdonal Voting tn *67 «ni *#9. 


Total No. 
of Polling 
Booths 
Sampled. 

■ 

Votes For 

U.F. Cong. 

Srd Cand. 

A : Booths where 

Scheduled Caste 


1967 

4.046 

3.431 

1405 

voters are ma¬ 
jority, say more 

21 

1969 

7,068 

2,899 

260 

than 60 p c. 

B ; Booths where 


1967 

1,717 

2,386 

607 

Caste Hindus are 
majority. 

11 

1969 

3,100 

1,920 

117 

0 : Booths where 


1967 

1,220 

2,218 

852 

Muslims are ma¬ 
jority. 

9 

1969 

2)008 

1,962 

62 

D : Mixed* i.e. 

where Schedule 


1967 

2.696 

2,441 

896 

Castes and Caste 
Hindus comprise 

16 

1969 

6.276 

1,964 

177 

a majority 


Note: Composition, i*e. majority of a particular section 
is on the basis of population figure ( Diet. Obnsus 
Handbook), spot checking and informal data 
from local people. • 

U.F, Strategy 

In the mid'term election such threats and other deyices 'vrere 

of no use. Congress could manipulate some schedule votes 

through distributing cash money commitment for village school 

building or tubevrells; vrith these were added the threats of evie* 

tiOQ and non co-operation at the time of orisis, especially by Uie 

« 

tinh men. But in this Section, U.F campaigning was more polar¬ 
ised and politically oriented against these types of j^opaganda. 
Whenever villagem asked for commitments, U.F. men would ass¬ 
ure that) democracy could not be made a purohaeable commodity 
and that they vvould protect the poor men’s interests. 
mom anpealiiig) as against the Oongreae dogane. Bartioulexly in 
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Ihe oppreseed oommunitieB wefts* oftmpftigning wfts oriented 
mftinly in that direction Tie. TJ.F. Oftndidftteis ft poor mftn ftnd 
the Oogiess candidate is rich through utilising the ‘Permit Baj’ 
(the Congress candidate's holding of a Bus Permit was duely 
exploited). The XJ.F. men wonld pointedly tell the yoters that* 
it was for them to decide ^ho livas to look after their causes. 

And where the situation seemed adverse, whether for some 
conviction in favour of Congress or any anti>U.F. sentiment, the 
last trump card was used : "After all, he (XJ.F. candidate) is your 
^Swajati* (own Caste), so you must vote for him. Why should 
‘ you not back your own ‘Bwajati’ ?'* Indeed, the Congress oandi. 
date was no match to Mr. Pakray, whose professional contacts, 
blood relations, friends* and 'Bwajati' connections were unpa> 
rallel. His associates spontaneously canvassed for him, he just 
visited, and communicated to them and they preached their 
caste message on his behalf. That was all about the campaign 
organisation among his caste men. Even tried Congressmen, 
though they could not canvass openly for him, contacted him 
and worked for him in secret. This caste sentiment and also 
personal relationship with U.F. candidate, deepened the crisis of 
Congress organisation, because many of the old Congress workers 
codld not oppose Mr. Pakray, for his homely and loving behavi¬ 
our and relationship with them. His professionol connections 
also neutralised many Congress cadres, who happened to be his 
students in earlier life. 

Inhuman negligence towards the causes of the backward 
communities, during the Congress rule, made these castes viru¬ 
lent against Congress. Their economic and social condition 
worsened to such an extent that* they even could not express 
their feelings in the public. Once* while distributing leaflets to 
some landless labourers belonging to the oppressed caste* we 
came through such an incident. They took the leaflets and hid 
it under the cloth saying : "Don’t worry Babu, everytdiiBg is 
okay with us, you need not make any fuss, they (rich 
opponents) may get scent of it* then We will be in difficulty." 

With thia mcisting mood was subsWuitiated the‘Bwajati* aenti* 
ment, a sense of oneness with the Bagdi candidate, who also 
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has been a viotim of sooii^ dieoriznination. And the U.F. elecr 
tion machinery jnat touched the^people’e instrument. It was not 
that U.F. had fought for the backward castes' causes, but ^e 
Congress had failed to infuse them with a sense of participation 
to the political process and 32 years' rule also deepened their 
exploitation and oppression by the upper castes. The U.F. could 
easily mobilise these communities, by exploiting the caste senti¬ 
ment and also asserting themselvee as their real friends. It was 
thus made easy for the renowned fame of the U.F candidate 
amongst his 'Swajati' population. 

There wae also a psychological factor. From the outesty there 
was a fayourable mood for the U.F. candidate in the Constitu¬ 
ency ; and Congress was not in a position to cover ^ the anti- 
CongresB swing flowing all over the State. With this situation, 
a local weekly published a special Bulletin before 3 days of 
polling, forecasting the result of 3 adjacent constituencies 
(Ehandaghose was one of them). This issue was circulated 
throughout the Constituency. Actually, this became the last- 
hour canvassing material for U.F. Naturally the undecided 
voters went over to U.F.'s favour. Even the section, which had 
hesitation to support the U.F. also rejected the Congress, and 
the magnitude of Congress defeat became irreparable. 

Commanicating The banes • 

Ehandaghose is a striking example of how organisational 
weakness or financial difficulties could become a propaganda 
asset, through exploitation of popular sentiment (though to a 
great extent, jt was made possible for Congress' demora¬ 
lisation). In the rural areas, the physically impossible task of 
visiting every village, hamlet and meeting the vast electorate, is 
a primary task fora candidate. This practice was initiated in 
that area by the Maharani of Burdwan as the tasting point of 
’ democracy. (In a by-election of Burdwan Constituency, the 
Maharani of Burdwan contested in Congress ticket and won by 
a record margin. She, with her big lipiousine and courtieri, met 
t, h«^ voters from door to door, and created an unprecedented wind 
in her favour irrespective of all party fcfllowings). Meeting the 
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whole eleotorate inTolvea en expenditure, which is not possible 
for a poor candidate, thus making the way open only to rich 
oandidates. Still it is binding on the legislators to be answerable 
at least every five years to the populace whose interests are to 
be respected. 

Poverty of the n.!** candidate was widely known. The XI.F. 
workers would say : 'We are no rich persons like the Congress- 
men- We don’t have any conveyance except our foot and cycles. 
And our poor Master Mashai is covering the whole Constituency 
on his cycle. Bo he could not be that. mobile as the Congress 
candidate, who has got a new jeep oar, you see’. 

Such representation got so much sentimental response from 
the general mass that, when the U.F- candidate's car was lying 
out of order in a village for two days just before the polling 
day, the people symp^bthetioally talked to each other, "Aha, such 
is the state of a poor man. See how his car also betraying him?** 
Throughout the campaign, the X7.F. proceeded through this 
humble approach. "We are also poor men like you. we don’t 
travel by oar like the Congressmen. We have nothing to offer 
or promise you (as the Congressman do), we only swear that we 
would try to serve your interest if we come to power”. 

The Congress on the contrary would say ; "Support the U.F 
and make the way for Lawlessness. If they come to power, you 
won't be able to bultivate and store your crbp for the year. 
Don’t you remember the days of high price of rice (Bs. 4 per 
kg)?” And they would try to influence through promising a 
tubewell or school building for a village. In fact, such commit¬ 
ments and ’bribing’ on the spot in the last hours, did overturn 
decision even in the 1967 election. But this time the U.F 
workers in advance took care against it, making dear that, 
such temi>orary relief was motivated only to make the way for 
further exploitation. 

Indeed, the Congress campaigning was based on the high' 
price Of rice and lawlessnMs* during the U.F. regime of 
nine months. The question of Bs. 4 per kg. of rice failed to in* 
fluenoe the popular mind, on the oontoary middle and petty 
peasants would hail such measures as limiting the powe^' of rice 
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mill ownen : lor thii tho pMus&to ootild loli ftl« higher pxioe 
(though in bleok) and aotualiy they made some money during 
those days. During those days ol rice crisis, small 
peasants prepared the finished iMcoduct in their own 
home, and oarrying it on oyole, sold it at higher pttoe. One 
peasant told me, ‘No matter that rice was Bs. 4 per kg, then we 
had some money in our pocket. Now it is only Bs. 1*25, still 
we could not buy it, what's the use of eueh lower prices ?' 
And it was the contention of the Oongress candidate that, 
jotedars withdrew their support from him in the expectation 
that, if XI.E. comes they would get a higher price. 

defeatist MObd of Congress. 

The Oongress contested in a defeatist mood, as if the game 
had already been lost. Otherwise, wl^y such hue and cry should 
have been made about Qherao end Iiawlessness instead of putt¬ 
ing forward any positive program ? At no stage of the campaign 
they preached anything about policy or program to be pur¬ 
sued if they come to power. Neither was there any evaluative 
approach about the contribution they'made or the ideas they 
wanted to concretise through the State machinery. 

From the very outset, Oongress was in an awkward position 
due to the united move of all the left parties against them. 
Formerly, they utilised the division among the anti-Oongress 
forces. This time they could not damage thd united image of 
U.F. which offered itself as the only idtemative to the 0<»igre8B. 

Among the immediate issues, locally the question of citieen- 
ship certificate required in case a Muslim wants to mortgage or 
sell his property was crucial. The U.F move to activise the 
Muslims against the discrepancy and injustice, was very 
effective. ( U.F line ol argument was like this : If you want to 
sell or mortgage your land, you require a citisenship oertifioate 
from official authorities. Still the Oongress beg for your vote when 
they require it. Your voting power is enough to jarove your 
allegiance, then why this insulting tveatment ?'). In addition 
to this, a leaflet of Syed Badruddusa, M.P, a most respected 
personality to ihe Muslim community, appealing to support the 
U.F. for. the oommnnity,'B interest, oompletelv outweighed the 
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OongxBBa taotioe to seouie minoxity ooznmmxity vote. Armed 
with all these ready-made isBaes against the Oongxras, the U.F 
campaign worked through Anobalwise oiganisers and village 
level workers. The organiseis, belonging to different left parties 
or committed for personal attachment to the candidate* commu¬ 
nicated the supporters in different villages* directed and 
picked up the men for the polling booths and supplied them 
with necessary materials. This set-up functioned only during 
the last ten days. Before it, the U.F. had only one central office 
from where inter-communications between different level of 
workers were made. 

Oongress organisational pattern was quite different. Congress 
activities usually began with a car. Just one month 'before the 
election, the candidate surrounded by some lieutenants, began 
visiting the villages and its elites, would listen to their griev* 
ances and demands and then chalk out the line of influencing ; 
whether through influencing the head of a community, or 
donating for a school buildiilg etc. Besides, Congress bad its 
cadres or touts in almost every anchal or village, who would be 
contacted and consulted as to the way of influencing the 
different sections. Excessive dependence on this process, 
necessarily brought their ^organisation to a dead end* For the 
people were no more ready to sing to their tune. The ineffective¬ 
ness of such organisational pattern became evident in the last 
election. The top heavy organisational pattern naturally failed 
to touch the masses at the lowest level. That is why the 
Oongress, inspite of its much superior resources and mobility, 
suffered miserably against the U.F, which emerged from the 
general masses and was more communicative with the voters 
than Oongress. Due to this weakness, the Congressmen could not 
counteract the charges made against them, so the people natur¬ 
ally took the serious charges as accepted. 

Congress remained shaky throughout. The inner oonlxadic- 
tion, coupled with a back-dated strategic outlook deepend its 
shakiness and caused an overall impotency. As a result, the Con- 
giess avoided door-to-door canvassing (where possible) and even¬ 
facing the peo^* With more resources of funds, more area 
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offiods ( Anchal headquarters ), huge postering and haodbilE 
distribotioQ the Congress beoame a eipher in contrMt with the 
n.F*organisation, adiioh had a popular base. I^omthe outset, the 
U.F. stressed mainly on mobilising the booth agents and village 
volunteers (who were to bring voters—mainly women voters 
from the cottages), and demonstrating the way of marking the 
ballot paper to the novice voters. Canvassing materials were 
mainly a personal appeal of the candidate (which describing the 
background of twenty years* misrule, ntade an appeal to the 
electorate to support a poor teacher and thus give him a 
chance), postering and small handbills for popularising the 
symboL The blunder of the Congress candidate was that he did 
not make any personal appeal or raise local issues : he banked 
simply on anti-U.F. slogans, which were used as sure weapon 
in the whole province, and naturally proved futile. 

The entire set-up of the XJ.F* got accentuated by some com¬ 
mitted workers, who besides organising and canvassing at 
the lowest level, were the main link between the intermediary 
level workers ( Anchal level ) and the headquarters. On the 
other hand, the Congress candidate sought to orgahise the cam* 
paign only through some hired personnel, for whom it was im¬ 
possible to play the role of linkmen. Notices, handbills, postering, 
organising meetings—all these were to be performed by such 
men, who simply gave a car trip in the afea and made a 
hullabaloo in the name of campaigning. The U.F. system was 
more scientific* It initiated the electicmeering machinery by 
entrusting Anchal wise responsibilites to the persona known in the 
area. Though such hierarchical organisations remained inactive 
for quite some' time, frequent communication through oorres” 
pondenoe or messanger and informal meeting once in two weeks, 
dynamised the machinery during the last ten days* Lastly, 
the inner factions of the district Congress emanating from the 
State Party groupings, impaired the unity, which was essential 
to-meet the polarised challenge of the U.F. (The State party fac¬ 
tions went to such an extent that Anti-Atulya Ghosh group lea- 
d^a joinedhands withaB.S.P. leader, who defeated ttieprovineia! 
Congress President in Sealdah Constituency ). So though they 

5 
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hftd eadreB in every villegeB, still there were no party 
workers in the Oongrese booth offioes at many places- The 
loeal notables, who belonged to the Congress, did not help the 
Tillage workers. As a result the organisation at the intermediate 
and village level became loose knitted and ineJGfeotiva. The U-F., 
on the contrary, besides the performance of the linkmen, got 
spontaneous help oi the local notables and non-committal 
individuals, who actually created a very favourable mood. 

An upheaval of the mass discontent against the present living 
conditions naturally outweighed all accounts of pre and poet- 
independence National development, which the Congress claims 
to be its sole ocmtributior. Continuous failure of the 
Congress to fulfil the commitments made every time 
before the elections turned the people antipathic. < Corruption 
and Congress has become inseparable to them. When Con¬ 
gressmen canvassed for votee, villagers would not reject them, 
neither would they give them any hint that they would not 
oast in their favour* They would simply say. Okay, we would 
think over it. For they were afraid that any open assertion may 
harm.them should the Congress happen to come to jiower. They 
would say to the U-F.^ workers, O.E. Bahu, you need not say 
anything. Congress, oh, we have had enough of them, no more I 

At this stage of popular anger against the Congress all over 
the State, the dlmoralised cadres could not be expected to fun¬ 
ction effectively like the U.F. worlmrs, whose political sense and 
combined tactics Oongcees oardres could not negate. Group 
factionalism and open manoeuvering against one another and 
even helping the opposition in order to harm the opponent 
group’s candidate—all these activities of Congress group leaders 
made their position more vulnerable. On the other hand, in the 
wake of the united move against the Governor's action of 
removing the X7.F. from office, the constituents of U.F. were 
mote united and there was no case of sabotage. 

That personal human relationship is a vital factor in prac¬ 
tical politics was a prime cause of U.F.'a^speotaeular victory in 
Khandagtiose (SO) oonstitnenoy. Even the candidate shooeeded 
in neutralising or winning the support oi some prominent Gong* 
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r»BB ivorkeiB through personel approach. Sometimes the Bup- 
port was spontaneous. Besidesf his personal oontaota, the 
fitudent community also came forward to volunteer for election 
work in their own areas. For this in comparison with the 
OoDgress. which had to recruit paid workers, he secured a great 
advantage, personal appeal and lobbying by hia friends of distant 
villages created favourable mood for the U.F. candidate. 

And above all, the intimate popularity of U.F. candidate and 
his image as a rebel for the oppressed communities and his pull 
as an educated, gentle and modest teacher coming from a 
comnnity with abject poverty, not only channelised his 
own oommunity*s sentiment in his fovour, the whole popu¬ 
lace, irrespective of caste and religion, accepted him as their own 
man who would manifest their social prestige. That's the reascm 
why though lacking any political organisation, he could mobili¬ 
se popular opinion in his favour. Personal and local factors in 
an atmosphere of anti-Oongrras wind prevailing over most of 
the districts, made it possible for a sweeping victory of the U.F. 
in the constituency. 



POLARISATION, 1971 

The result of the W. Bengal polls in 71. not only^ frustrated 
all the predictions, even the concerned Parties were surprised by 
the dividends which they did not deserve. The negative way in 
which popular mandate has opened up a process of polarisation, 
is not without precedence. In *67 and *69 elections also, .people' 
of W. Bengal reacted in a similar negative way* which has been 
again repeated in this election. From that angle, it may be said 
that W. Bengal electorate has been passing through an age of 
negative experimentation, out of which the real character of the 
future polarisation may come out in a new dimension. 

Let us now turn to the detail results so that the charaote- 
ristioB of the voting trend may get clearer. As is evident from 
the gains of the two contending Parties, viz. O.P.M and Oong.(B), 
the general voting trend was sharply antithetical to that of 
*69. In the elections of *69 and to sqme extent also in *67, the 
issues or sentiments mobilised were mainly oriented around 
the anti-people and anti-progressive role played by the then 
Oongfsss, the symbol of corruption and power abuse. In this 
election, same position was perpetrated by G.P.M. through its 
fasoistic activities during the brief period of U. F. rule. Most 
of the major parties of XJ.F., who had been the partner in the 
U. F. government, due to their ideological confusion and indeci 
-sivenesB, had to surrender to this situation helplessly. Failure 
to combat the aggrandizement of G.P.M. on. the one hand and 
ideological confusion regarding the tactics to be pursued in 
mobilising anti-0*P.M./ientiment, only helped the G.P.M. to 
bag the fruits of anti-Oongress sentiment which other parties 
failed to mobilise. Gong. (B) on the other hand, utilising the 
popular image of Bm. Indira and indecisive bi-faoed <attitnde 
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of B.P.O.^ and Bangla Oongress front,* oonld manage to procure 
the entire anti-O.P.M. votes. 

Sleight of StaUstios. 

Neither the percentage of votes secured by different parties, 
nor comparison of seats secured in '69 and *71 would prove any 
definite trend of voting. Take for example, O.P.M. led front 
has secured 66 marginal seats where the number of votes aga- 
inst O.P.M. candidates, divided into different fronts, came even 
upto double of the O.P.M. candidates' votes. Similarly, O.P.M. 
has secured 111 seats with 31 % of votes. In *69, O.P.M. got 
nearly 16 % of votes with a total number of contesting 
candidates, whereas in this election they have contested 235 
seats. If O.P.M. could have maintained an average of 48^ in 
their favour, then only their claim of increasing popularity 
would have been justified. In that respect, the votes scoured 
per seat in favour of O.P.M. have decreased. Let us take the 
result of Congress. In *67 election, Oongress secured 127 seats 
with 40% of votes, in '69 with 41% of votes they got only 55 
seats- In this election, Cong. Tb) has secured 106 with 28% of 
votes. Oong. (B)’b percentage has come down naturally due to 
lesser number of contestants in comparison with 1967 and '69 

r 

when they contested all the 280 seats, whereas in '71 they have 
contested in 233 seats, besides some pocket •votes of it have 
been curtailed by Oong. (O). O.P.I.'s percentage of vote is also 
a good illustration, their percentage has gone up by 2% from 
'69, but their number of seats have come down miserably from 
SO to 13. The only reason for the percentage increase is more 
number of contesting seats. In *69, U.P. got 66% of votes in 

276 seats, whereas in *71, O.P.M. led front has got 34% in 276 
seats. 

1. £. P. 0: Bight Party Combine, Composing of 
Communist Party of India Forward Bloc, Socialist 
Unity Oentre, Bevolutionary Socialist Party, Samjukta Socialist 
Party, Fraja Socialist Party (W.Bengal}* Bolshevik Party, and 

E.ap.i. 

2. Bangla Congress Front: Bangla Oongress, Socialist 
Party, (Br^aways from S.S.P.), P.B.P. (Breakaways from 
PAP. W.B.) 
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Front Fattem 

It is therefore evident that pattern of electoral adjustments 
determines the whole thing. To a great extent, voting attitude 
of the non-committal or middle of the way voters are influenced 
by the nature of electoral front. Ths coofusiOn created as to 
the uncertainty of the fronts, which were meant to oppose and 
combat unitedly the O.P.M. led front, multiangaular contests, 
ideological inconsistency and hesitation of the E.P.O. group, 
weak leadership of the Oong. (B), all these led to a favourable 
situation for the 0 P.M. The marathon tug of war diecussion 
between E.P.O and Bangla Congress, since the dissolution of the 
ministry, became the grave digger of both the fronts and pave 
the base of C.P.M. victory. C<P.I. State leadership’s weak 
stance and hypocricy towards forming a Qovemment with the 
toleration of Oong. (B) after the Kerala pattern, was only the 
beginning of the drama. 

O.P.l.'s bifaoed attitude towards Oong. (B), which was 
taken with the insistence of P. Bloc and S.XJ*0., and Bangla 
Oongress* adamancy towards some of the constituents 
of E.P'O, frustrated the possiblity of a joint front of E.P.O. 
and Bangla Oongress. Secondly, failure Of the formation of 
joint front of Oong.(B) and Bangla Oong. and disidens Socialists 
due to the midohievous activities of the Kaxalites of the 
Oong> (B) and Bangla Oongreds’ lack of foresight, completed 
the diffusion of the anti-O.P.M front. The long drawn struggle 
of Bri A joy Mukherjee and his Party, against the O.P.M. atroci¬ 
ties could not draw any dividend for Bangla Oongress. Alter the 
murder of respected F. Bloc leader Hemanta Bose and the 
popular allegation against 0.P.M for his murder,* there was an 
attempt for an agreement between different anti-0«P.M. forces 
to extend support to the effectideor probable ^winning candidates. 
But there alsoj small group interests and short sighted venebring 

I ( C I 

attitude prevailed. On theeoatrary. 0«P.M.lc4 Bix Party oom- 

3. The geoe^ opinion was so much disgusted against 
O.P.M.*s antHteipooratic wndalisin ididt soon after Sri Basu's 
murder, O.P.M. involvement in the piurder was taked for 
granted without proper investigation. 
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bind was Tirtually one party front, where 0*P.M. ooald dictate 
any strategy or allocation of seats. As snob, they had the 
advantage of a handicap which they properly utilised ini every 
stepn of oampaign and setting up of election machinery. 

Distriet Spectacles 

O.P.M.’s sweeping victory in Burdwan district, the most 
developed base, both industrially and in agriculture and the 
place of well-to-do and prospering middle class peasantry, signi¬ 
fied many trends. O.P.M. has secured 22 seats out of 23 in a 
district where it was alleged to be involved in the murder of a 
candidate of Bangla Oong in the Ukhra constituecy, and also 
openly made a historical spectacle of sadistic murder of two 
Congress men of a family in front of the local people. The 
diabolical spectre of the *8ain House' was sitll fresh in people’s 
mind, where two Sain brothers were stabbed by O.P.M. cadres* 
daggers in front of a large gathering and their blood wa^thrown 
into the face of the dead boy’s'mother. Yet the Burdwan 
people have sanctified the O.P.M>'b actions through their 
definite mandate in favour of C.P.M. Should we take this as a 
sign of indirect sanction of all the atrocities and politics of 
murder initiated by 0 P.M. ? 

Mere intimidation and corruption of the government emplo¬ 
yees could not be said to be the main factor of O.P.M’fl victory, 
though such matters influeuced the election results to a .great 
extent. How the popular sanction to this sadistic aotiona 
be interpreted ? 

True, that Bengalee mind has to some extent, become incli¬ 
ned to rancour. Socio-economic problems and the conoommi- 
taaJb incongruity and contrasts, arisiDg out of an absorbiog 
society, which has been passsing through a mixed development 
process, have caused a nascent psychosis of violence. O.P.M. 
has been thrashed our from Osdcutta, its main stronghold and 
nucleus. It is due to the fact that middie class intelligentsia of 
Ckdoutta has completely rejected 0-F.M, In scunc conventionid 
aon-Oongrefs coxmtituenoiw, Cong. (B) has defeated C.P.M. 
even though Gong# (B) did not have an hi^th orgaaiaathm 
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or campaign facility. In Oalontta. Oong.(B) has got 16 bu6of 
22 though it had only 6 in *69 election. Oalouttans are ^oxet 
▼ictims of O.P.M. activities. So, though Calcutta was supposed 
to be the red fort of O.P.M., middle class intelligentsia's strong 
attitude and boldness to negate O.P.M. has efaced the organisa¬ 
tional impact of O.P.M. But in contra-distinction with Oaloutta, 
why Burdwan (though both have seen the sadistic performances 
of O.P.M.) reacted differently ? The educated and conscious 
middle class of Oaloutta. who had been a conventional anti- 
Congress to the core, out of disgust with O.P.M. has voted for 
Oong.(B). As such, it should not be construed as any political 
victory of Oong. (B). Bather it was a negative expression against 
O.P.M. But Burdwan reacted differently. Firstly, anti-Oon- 

t 

gresB sentiment of the people was duely ohanellised by effective 
O.P.M. organisation in the district. Secondly, the well-to-do 
peasantry and middle class totally rallied round the G.P.M. for 
their interests. Again, there was no organisation of Oong.(B) to 
mobilise the anti-OP.M. sentiments. As such, O.P.M could 
interpret everything in their way as oponent combatants were 
negligible. Otherwise, no point of utilising, the fruits of land 
grab movement was there, as in Burdwan district intensity of 
land grab movement was much less than in other districts. 

In Purulia and West Dinajpur, Oong.(B)’8 victory was com¬ 
plete. In Nortfi Bengal as a whole, Gong.(B) has gained 
considerably. The seats which G.P.M. has secured, were won 
marginally with a much greater number of votes polled against 
O.F.M. The unexpected gam of O.P.M. in Midnapore, Ban- 
kura and Birbhum was more accidental than organisational. In 
Midnapore, in most of O.P-M. won seatM, the total votes polled 
everywhere against 0*P.M. was more than double which G.P«M. 
got, if not more. In spme constituencies of Birbhum where 
O.P.M. worn anti-O.P«M. forces’ overestimation and self 
complacence had opened the scope for O.F M. to build up organi¬ 
sation after their victory. In'Bolepur, say, Bangla Congress 
men were |«eparing to launch the vicWy, march just after the 
completion of the poll. Whereas O.P.M. men asked for police 
protection to fag given after the counting, foreseeing a sure 
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defeat. Buoh was the dimension of unexpected xesults every* 
where in West Bengal. In Eooghly and 24 Parganas, O.P.M. 
strength remained all the same, in 24 Parganas Cong. 
(B)'8 victory was remarkable. In Nadia, 0.P.M.’8 position has 
become more better whereas Oong.(B} lost 4 of the 5 seats 
they secured in '69 • 

Overall Picture 

As was expected, the issue of peace vs. chaos did not become 
the sole determinant. The whole trend was rather turned 
upside down. The political circle and also the C.P.M. expected 
a good result in Oalcutta and surrounding industrial belt, where 
they were supposed to combat the anti-swing through orga¬ 
nisational strength. And the problems of peace or violence 
was supposed to affect the rural votes. But though the middle 
class urban intelligentsia has completely disowned their attach-, 
ment with O.P.M«, on which the whole base of the Party stands, 
the rural middle class peasantry and toiling poors have once 
aga^in given their anti-Oongress verdict. Intimidation ox atmos¬ 
phere of violence, where no free choice Was possibly, had been 
a great factor. Still, the bitter experiences of Congress exploi¬ 
tation, which has reduced the rural underdogs into subhuman 

standard, and disunity of the anti-G P.M. forces drew them 

■ • 

towards O.P.M.v After the disgusting experiences of two 'tJ.F. 
governments, people were eager to have a stable alternative, 
even if that be a necessary evil. As such, the middle of the two 
groups had to face semi-liquidation. The votes of Cong.(B) 
were meant either against chaos and inhuman atrocities of the 
leftist parties, especially the O.F.M., and Indira's image also 
influenced a lot. Cong (B) should not (^m any credit for it, 
either organisationally or politically. Bather Bri Ajoy Mukherjee 
and Bangla Congress should get the mark for Cong.(B)’8 
victory, because the fruits of their resistance movement against 
C.P.M. atvoeities were tacitly zuanoeuvered by the Gong. (B) in 
their favour After the break of the proposed front of Gong,(B) 
and Bangla Oongreee, Ajoy Babu'e last time persistent call to 
strengthen the hands of Indira also helped Oong (B) a lot at the 
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DATA OF DISTRK:T-W1SE VICTORY OF THE PARTIES 
IN THE W. BENGAL ASSEMBLY ELECllON 

1971 

( within Bracket Patry-wise Seats of 1969 ) 


District 

Seats 

Congress 

O.P.M. 

C.P,L 

Bangla 



(Ruling) 



Congress 

Percentage of votes 

28.205^ 

31.98% 

8.18% 

6.18% 

Ooochbehar 

8 

7(6) 




Jalpaiguri 

11 

9(7) 

l(-) 

.(I) 


Darjeeling 

5 

2(1) 

l(-) 



West Dinaj pur 

11 

11 (3) 

-(2) 


-(1) 

MaMah 

10 

6(6) 

2(..) 

1(2) 


Murshidabad 

18 

8(6) 

S(.) 

-(1) 

.(2) 

Nadia 

14 

1(6) 

9(2) 

-(1) 

-(3) 

24 Parganas 

49 

14(4) 

24 (24) 

1(7) 

1(6) 

Calcutta 

22 

16 (6) 

6(8) 

1(4) 

• 

Howrah 

16 

8(1) 

12(8) 

1 

m • (1) 

Hoogly 

18 

4(2) 

10(9) 

1(1) 


Midnapore 

85 

12 (6) 

6(3) 

8(10) 

4(11) 

Purnlia 

11 

9(3) 

l(-) 

■(1) 

■(1) 

Bankura 

13 

3(-) 

8(4) 

-(1) 

-(6) 

Burdwan 

24 

1(2) 

22 (17) 

-(1) 

-(2) 

Birbhum 

11 

-(■) 

7(8) 

1(0 

-(1) 

Total Seats 

*277 

105 (65) 

111 (80) 

13 (30) 

5 (88) 

Decreaee(—) 
Increase (+) 


+ 60 

+ 81 

-17 

-28 

*OthBrs: B* 

0. P. 3 ( i), Dissident Oong. 

2 (-), Bev. B. Cong. 


1 (-) Qoricfia League 2 (4), Woikere’ Party 2 (2) 
M. P. B. 9 (1), Lok Serrak Sangh—(4), JaaaSangh 
1 (-). Jharkhand 2 (-) Independent 4 (11). S.S.P, 
(R> 1 (2); 8.S P. O (7) 

Biection for Shyampuker (Oalei^A) Dom Dnm 
(24 Pargs.) Ukhra (Bmvdwan) oountermanded. The 
pereentege of Votes eeeoied is in letm of the 
total Votes ];»oUed. ' . i.. 
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Forward 

s.n. 0 . 

i.a.p. 

Muslim 

E.S.P. 

Others & 

Bloc 



League 


Independent 

2.70% 

1.68% 

72 % 

2.59% 

a.ia% 


1(2) 




1(a) 

■ d) 






a (4) 



■(1) 


■(a) 

• d) 






2(3) 




4(a) 

1(4) 

a (4) 




i(-) 


3(3) 

2(2) 

4(4) 


a(i) 

1 (a) 

-(1) 

-(2) 




-(a) 

9(-) 

.(5) 





1(1) 

-(3) 





3(3) 



3(4) 



3(1) 

■(1) 

1(1) 




-(4) 

-(1) 





a(i) 



• t 



1(3) 

-(4) 

a (a) 

3(6)' 



1 (a) 

s(ai) 

7(7) 

7(3) 

3 'lai 

as (34) 

•18 


• a 

+ 4 

-9 

. 16 
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cost of Ajoy Babu himself and his Party. Otherwise, Oong(B) 
had neither any bit of organisational strength, any leader¬ 
ship, nor political stance except the popn^arity of the 
Prime Minister, for which they can justify the victory. C.P.M. 
on the other hand# has been able to channelise the traditional 
anti-Oongress sentiment of Bengal, as the other leftist forces 
could not justify their anti-Oongrese stance. E.P.0.'8 bifaced 
role and lip service to anti-Oongressism and anti-O.P.M-ism 
effectively helped the O.P.M. to play its cards. Otherwise, how 
the victory of 0 P.M. in Birbhum and Midnapore, where it had 
no base can be justified ? But one point, O.P.M.’s underground 
machinery of election campaign was remarkable. Unlike other 
elections, G.P.M.’s election activities were mainly concentrated 
in secret group meetings and approach in the villages rather 
than any open meeting or rallies. This tactics befused the 
opponents who became self complacent and underestimated 
0 <P.M.,b possibilities. 

Bengal has a unique record of being biased to extre¬ 
mism, whatever its character may be. The recent trend of 
polarisation as evidenced in the election results, also bears 
this record to be continued. The semi~liquidation position of 
the middle of the way groups may eventually ease the process 
of polarisation. , But it would at the same time initiate a new 
process where one is bound to choose either of the Politics of 
Murder or that of the left of the centre hodge podge Bocialism 
of Oong(B). 

The negative way of polarisation did set in through the 
verdict of W. Bengal people in election, which in turn would 71 
create an undemocratic atmosphere where healthy opposition 
may become an absurdity. 



MANDATE RIGGED AT TIDE GUN POINT 


Sir, 

The mid-term election in West Bengal was held in an 
atmosphere of terror and intimidation. The overwhelming 
majority of people in the districts are opposed to the O.P.I. (M), 
but they were throughly demoralised. O.P.I. (M) cadres went 
inside the polling booths and daggers in hands, chased away the 
agents of other parties- In the Banaghat constituency, where 
Benoy Ghatterjee of the Oong (B) was contesting against a O.P.I. 
(M) candidate, O.P.L (M) workers entered four booths, threw 
out his agents, stamped the ballot boxes. In many places the 
Presiding officers were too afraid to interfere. 

Teen aged boys and girls were registered as voters and oast 
their votes. Terrorisation of voters was rampant in all distriotF, 
voters were warned that if they did not vote for the O.P.I.(Mj 
they would have to pay the price later. This is the true 
picture of the democratic election so fulsomely praised by Mrs. 
Gandhi. Even after the election, intimidation continues' 
unabated. The mid-term elction in West Bengal was held 
under conditions which made a mockery of democracy and 
the results do not reflect the true-opinioneof the electorate 

Yours etc. 

Boumendra Nath Tagore 
March 18, 1971. 

This is reproduced from the letter to the Editor column of 
Statesman, Calcutta. Sri Tagore, a leader of B.O.P.I. alleged 
that O.ip.l. (M)’b terroristic activities created an atomosphere 
when free vote was not possible. In fact, large dcale intimida¬ 
tion andboothcapturing ocouredinBurdwan and otherO.P.I.(M) 
dominated iiockets. The partisan employees, affiliated to 
O.F.I.(M} dominated State Employees Co-Ordination Committee, 
also recoursed to or helped rigging practices in 1971. 

The situation in 1972 can bs differentiated Qualitatively by 
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the fact that whereas Bri Tagore's letter was published in sueh 
a widely circulated daily like Statesman in 1971, in 1979 no 
sueh <roioe of dissent eould get published i^ainst the xhiss scale 
rigging by Oong (B)* The leading Dailies, Badio and the other 
communication mediae censored the news of rigging and intimi- 
dation, though wide scale intimidation and forceful staiEyping on 
ballots by the Youth Congress Mastans became common stories 
among the people. Excepting the statements by Leftist leaders, 
Bri P.O.Sen's exposition about rigging (his first speech in Assem* 
bly ) was the first printed news against the counter'terrorism 
of Congress. 

Cong (0) leader and Ex-Chief Minister, Sri P.C.Sen. gave a 
vivid account of ballot tampering in the Eamarhati Constitu¬ 
ency (Di8t.24-Pargana8)e where 16,000 ballots were found 
double stamped, i.e. Congressmen took out and stamped the 
ballots again m order to cancel those 16,000 C P.I.(M) votes. In 
many booths, voting was completed within 11 A.M, with 100% 
casting. Same was the case in many Calcutta and suburb 
constituencies. When actual voters turned up, at say 11 A.M. 
or 12 Noon, they were told that voting was already being com¬ 
pleted and that they need not worry as their vote had already 
been cast by Congress cadres. In many booths of Calcutta 
Constituencies, Yuba Congress Mastans moved closure motion 
to voting and appealed to the voters in the queue not to take 
further tooubles as they had alredy finished casting all votes. 
For instance, in Deshbandhu Girls Bchool at Belaghata* 
Calcutta, local Mastans delivered such a^speeoh on closure 
motion. After the vote. Ballot boxes were taken out or unsea* 
led, bunch of fresh Ballots ^exe stamped and put in. Every 
rigged action was done in’a routine way without any resistance. 

The aetual dimension of rigging would remain out of any 
computation. The figures do not rMleot the mandate- True, the 
massive statistical victory of Oong (B) is evident from the vast 
margin, e.g. in 85 Constituencies Oong (B) won by round about 
10-15 tlmasand votes, in 28 by 20,000 or more, in 10 constituen¬ 
cies by a margin.between 40,000 to 56,000 votes. In some of 

* Final voting flgnre, Cong (R) 28690, CPl(M) 22524 
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the riggad oonBytiteBeie», total toastiog crossed tbc boiddr of one 
lakh. Bat the reasonable margin in rest of the oonstitatooiee, 
equally in toe rural Bengal, muppUes points to the Ootjgrese 
defmioe that an overall anti*OPl(M) swing swayed the mind of 
the populace. So toe alleged oases of rigging were few and 

mostly exaggerated, it it just a propagandist defence of the oat- 
voted left parties. 

Por an unbiased assessment we should look through into 
the existing political miliue of the State during post-1969 
period. Until the incident of attack on Sain brothers of Burdwan 
in March 1970, Oongress remained untouched in the inter 
party armed fights. During U.F. rule in 1969-70, Oongress 
managed a come back only through patronising Naxalites and 
other antiO.P l.(M) forces. After the installation of Governor's 
rule, through counter-terrorism of Police and fifth oolunm 
disruption within the exteremist groups, Congress could secure 
a position to combat 0.P.1.(M)'8 expansionism. With it 
was added the popular sentiment against O.P.I.(M)'b infantile 
activities which was mobilised by democratic forces within the 
United Front, under the leadership of Sri Sushil Dharaand A joy 
Mukherjee. Output of the effort was bagged by Gong(B) in 
1971 election due to vasoillating role of Sri Ajoy Mukherjee. 
During the first five months of U.F. rule, Sri Mukherjee dittoed 
every line of O.P.I.(M) leader Jyoti Basu. i Afterwards be 
followed the intrigues of O.P.I. through machinations of his 
brother, Bri Biswanath Mukherjee. Ultimately he made 
onderband dealing with Indira Gandhi and Oong (B) in 1971*, 
evea sacrificing life long oomxade*‘in-arm8 Sri Sushil Dhara. 
This democmt* Sri Mukherjee never responded to the appeals of 
democratic groups to consolidate their position. On the con- 

1. It wai evident in his role concerning murder of S.S.P. leader B.PJha in 
June> 1969. Hs was even a party for granting bail to GPI(M) leaden held 
concerning Jha's murder. He did it on Sri Basu^ and Biswanatfa’s pteisure. 
A pbcOostat copy of that order was released in weekly Janabani. 

2. The anti^CPM Coup that was planned to be held on 2nd October, J967 
ultimately did not take place due to Biswanath^ pressure. From then on, he 
maifitaiaed secret eommunicstion with Mrs. Gandhi. G.FJ. also played the 
role of middle mao or often punuaded him to take such line. 
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trary, he preferred to be played in febe hands of O.PJ.(M), 0*P.l. 
and Bm* Oandhi as per his oon'venienoe. ' The resistance 
movement in 1969, with Chief Minister Bri Mukherjee as the 
leader, along with P.S.P. and some Status Quoist personalities, 
was alleged to he financed by vested business interests. Poli¬ 
tically it was a move to rehabilitate Congress in State Politics. 
This process could not be matured in total mobilisation of 
Status Quo forces in 1971 election, due to the existence of 
exetremist hold in some pockets and organisational strength of 
C<P.L(M) which still retained control in their traditional bases 
by armed resistance. After the Bangla Desh yrar, the extremist 
hold was totally disintegrated and mobilised in status qouist 
fold, only to thrash out the C.P.l.(M) actionsquad men. 
The politics of area occupation was completely swinging in 
favour of Cong(B) which gained the favour of extermist 
Mastans. The vital role however, was played by the Police 
intelligence who pavad the way for large scale defection of 
Mastans to Cong (B)'8 fold. 

The counter-terrorism reached its climax in 1971 in Cossi* 
pore, where mass scale witch hunting against the Naxalites, led 
to 100 casualties in the area, the Barasat killings or Amdanga 
affair where dead bodies of young boys were found, and the 
murder of Naxalites in the prisons; behind all these incidents. 
Police had definite hands which went without proper enquiry. 
Since the affair of Bain Brothers at Burdwan, Cong (B) recour- 
sed to counter-terroristic operations in collaboration with the 
Police. According to C.P.I. (M) sources, Cong. (B) murdered 176 
C.P.I. (M) cadres, and caused serious violence on 350 during 
1971*'72. The phase reached its climax on 6th March, 1972 
when attack on a Congress procession at Dum Bum, unleased a 
deluge of counter-attack by congress men against C.P.l. (M) 
m the whole Calcutta and suburb areas where C.P.1.(M) still 
could hold some organised strength. Prom Calcutta to Bzish* 
nagar in the North, to Diamond Harbour in the South, towards 
th^industrial belt of Howrah, in Hooghly and Burdwan, mass 
scale migration of C-P.I.(M} cadres from their areas to the safe 
places, took place. On the polling day, in Dum Dum coustituency 
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O.P.I.(M) could man only 2 booths, O.P.I.(M) voters refrained 
from attending the booths due to unrestrained terrorism. In 
Jyoti Basu’s oonstituenoy, this writer bad the opportunity to 
visit the rural portion of Baranagar on the polling day, vis. 
Ehoirasole area with 30,000 voters, where no poster or booth 
office in favour of Jyoti Basu was found. In Dum Dum. 1,06667 

I 

votes were oast i.e. nearly 90% casting of votes. In Ealna, 
a traditional base of O.P.I*(M), only 929 votes were oast in 
favour of O.P>I.(M)*. In the industrial belt of North 24-Par- 
ganas and Howrah, covering 16 constituencies, in majority of 
Calcutta and Burdwan district constituencies, massive rigging 
ocoured. In rural oonstituenoies, where positive confrontation 
with Congress did not take place, the Congress storm troopers 
recoursed to other soft rigging methods, such as stamping the 
absentee voters' ballots and ordering the C F.I.(M) voters to go 
to home. Such mild rigging methods were taken where C.P.I.(M) 
had no strong hold to combat physically or where the main 
contestant belonged to other parties. Even on the day of polling, 
large scale armed attack on C.F.I.(M) candidates, cadres and 
booth offices were made in Jadavpur, Tullygunge, Ehardah, 
Dhakuria, Baranagar. Eamarhati and other industrial area 
constituencies* In Baranagar at ll A.M. on the polling day, 
Jyoti Basu declared his withdrawal from contesting, on the 
ground of attack on persons and booths. C.P^.(M) also boycot¬ 
ted counting and the Assembly. On the approach of polling 
day, screening of C P.M. cadres and supporters were completed 
and they were asked either to leave the area or face attack on 
lives. After Congress victory, this pattern was followed in 
peaceful zones too, even if that not be the case, the O.P.I.(M) 
men left their Mohullas to avoid counter terrorism of Congress. 
This was not limited in disturbed areas or places where violent 
conflict between Parties ocoured, in all tbe districts, Congress 
action led to mass scale absconding of C.P.I.(M) supporters. 
During the period of internecine fights in 69-70 or election 

* Cong (R) got 62,336 votes. In Dtun Dum, the result is Cong (R)— 
91,428, CPI (M)—1S>023, Dum Dum is also a long time Communist 
base. 
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in 71, the defending Party or Parties always found some corner 
in the Administration, who worked and tried measures for their 
safety and security against the sronger aggressor party. But 
on the eve of 1973 election, ( the most violent in the history of 
our Parliamentary Democracy ) and after the election, all 
complaints or appeals for safety, security or measures against 
aggressor Party or open proofs of rigging, were gone unrecorded 
and unredressed. Police' refused to take diary of political 
attacks/murders. Election authority did not pay . any heed to 
complaints of open rigging or proofs of tampering ballot boxes^ 
Bureaucracy’s trend to side with the ruling party and over¬ 
look attack on persons/party for serving the political interests 
of the ruling party, completely disrupted the usual working of 
the State machine. 

On the whole, Congress followed the strategy of routing by 
force the traditional bases' of leftists, i.e. the constituencies 
where Oommunists or other left parties used to secure major 
votes and have the backing of local people through age<long 
services by their local cadres. In the whole district of Burdwan, 
where O.P.I.(M) could extend their organising base and support 
during U.P regime, in the industrial constituencies in and 
around Calcutta, i.e. from Dum Dum to Naihati covering 9 
constitueooies in north SA-Parganas, from Jadavpur to Budge 
Budge in the South 34-Parganas etc, such strategy of combing 
out had been pursued. The impact of greater Calcutta as the 
nerve coatre of political weather, has always remained a vital 
barometer of popular opinion. Through resisting and making 
blockade against ventilation of popular opinion in favour of 
left parties or against the ruling party, towards the outskirts 
of Calcutta, Cong (B) could manage to dictate the mandate. 
And this was done simply by counter-terroristic measures. The 
Press and the volatile intelligentsia of Calcutta became biased 

3. In Jhargram sub-division, Midnapore, stamped ballot papers were 
found flowing in the river water, later recovered and produced before the 
election authority, but all in vain. In Murshidabad attention of the District 
election authority was drawn to the facts of mishandling stamped ballots, 
but no steps taken a nywbere. 
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by the State organised propaganda against the so called Violence 
and chaos of the leftists. The short-sighted and less organised 
violence of the leftists had no alternative but to bow down to 
the .organised, well knited and capitalist backed violence of the 
ruling clique I But in any case, without popular backing or 
attachment of people to the system, no method of rigging/tam¬ 
pering is possible. In 1972, people’s disgust against left parties 
for their infantile activities led them to acquisce to large scale 
rigging by Congress. 

The 1972 election would be earmarked not for its sweeping 
trend towards a particular party. The politics of violence has 
come to rule for sometimes, when force becomes the sole arbiter 
and symbols are replaced by violence as the means and subs- 
tance of politics. The weighing of legitimacy through consent 
i.e. popular verdict, could not be made due to this military 
content of political milieu. Pseudo-revolutionary violence of 
the later sixties has been replaced by counter-terrorism of the 
Establishment that culminated in the violent election of 1972. 
The coerceive method of political mobilisation through area 
occupation has led W. Bengal into this labyrinth* No party or 
group feel secured or find any scope of coming out from this 
vortex of politics of violence. 
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BY-ELECTIONS. 1974 

For the first time in history, the oases of intimidation and 
rigging have been officially recognised on the eve of the by- 
elections at Qaighata, Si-Parganas, Belgatchia, ( Calcutta ) and 
Ohinsurah, Hooghly. Gaighata seat was vacated by the murder 
of Bri Ohandipada Mitra by his own Partymen belonging to 
opponent group. His wife 8m. Mira Mitra compensated the 
murder by forcefully evicting the other group’s election workers 
from the area. The cases of rigging and intimidation by 
Congress, in collaboration with the Police, however, were 
exposed by the resistance and picketting of Socialist Party 
workers whose candidate Bri Swarajbandhu Bhattacharyya 
withdrew at 9 A.M. On 24th February, 1974, the polling day, 
similar withdrawal took place at Belgatchia by the Cong(O) 
candidate. In Chinsurah, where no such abstention occured, 
the official Congress candidate was outwitted by the unffioial 
Congress candidate’s Mastans. The official candidate 
suffered a defeat as the local Mastans rallied round the 
candidate of District Congress leader Sri Ben. Widescale 
intimidation, Mastan mobilisation and massive rigging meas¬ 
ures were taken at Gaighata as the official Congress leaders 
took it is a prestige seat. The popular disgust against .the 
State Congress leadership, was supposed to be expressed at 
Gaighata. Accordingly, the position of Congress candidate was 
at stake. Bo, after having failed to' demobilise anti-Congress 
sentiment, Chief Minister and other leaders in Election meetings 
openly stated that all the local developments would be blocked 
if people do not vote for Congress. The whole government 
machinery worked for rigging measures. Two days before the 
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polling. MastftQB from JadaTpui-Garia and Dumdum area, 'were 
taken in and posted in different areas of Gaighata oonstituenoy. 
They served ‘vooal notice to the people to abstain from attending 
the booths, and the local workers of unofScial Congress 
candidate had been driven out from the Constituency. This led 
to the interesting event of attack and insult on the person of Sri 
Gangadhar Pramanik, M*L.A., while coming back from election 
work ( Jugsntar 26.2.74 )• The Police OfScers even went to the 
extent of ordering the Socialist Party’s booth agents to leave 
the booths. The Administration had no alternative but to 
arrange re-election in 11 Booths, as some of the Government 
OfSoials themselves issued statement about intimidation and 
rigging 

Sri Guha, the Chief Election Officer, West Bengal, admitted 
that in 2 booths it was not possible to arrange polling due to 
armed Mastans’ activities. The Deputy Magistrate of the 
district, also told the newsmen that the allegations of rigging 
were partially true. In 6 booths, polling had to be suspended, 
he added. The candidate of the Socialist Party was made to 
leave Ambuli School ( Booth No. 11 ), the Mastans placed 
revolver on his back and asked him to leave. The documen¬ 
tary evidence of rigging was publicly known with the release of 
the photostht copy of Presiding Officers’ statement that says : 

“I the undersigned PO. Party No.99/60 of Polling Station 
state that many persons came to the booth at night on 23.2.74 
and forced me to deliver the ballot papers from 077041-077349, 
total 499 ballots. Voters complained rigging as they could not 
cast their votes.” 


Sd/- 

8. Bhattacharya, Polling Officer, 
P.O.99/80 

Ban jit Er. Mondal, let Polling Officer 
24-ParganaB. 

Swapan Er. Ohakraborty, Polling Officer 
Dt. 24,2.74 
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From ‘72 to ‘71» onti-U.F. mtimidotion has been turned into 
anti-group Tiolenoe and intimidation in different areaa Gai- 
gbata election wae only an illuetration on a micro-level. In any 
case of election of the Municipality or Gram Pancbayat level 
even, the Politics of booth capturing and intimidation would 
take place between the different groups of Oongress. It has 
already cost more than 60 lives of Oongress cadres and Mastans. 
The Politics of counter-torrorism of Oongress that culminated 
in ‘72 election, has been boomarangued. The position got 
official recognition in the Assembly debate of 27th February, 74 
where someM.L«A.'s alleged that their lives were left insecure 
by the Police, who did not come forward to save them when 
attacked by Hastens belonging to opposite group. 
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Violence has remained a constant phenomenon in the politi¬ 
cal process of our country. Bengal is no exception. Since 
the days of armed group rivalry between Anushilan' and 
Jugantar (the two revolutionray groups), and even before the 
inception of freedom struggle, violence had remained like a 
functional prerequisite. Especially to the ruling class. British 
Authority and Zaminder forces were always violent in suppre¬ 
ssing poor peasants, labour or any dissenting groups. Inhuman 
police torture on freedom fighters, forceful eviction of peasants 
by the standing forces of Zamindars. suppressing the labourers 
by the hired goondas of employers, all tfiese violent processes 
existed. But unfortunately, the tradition of this monopolised 
violence of State Authority and ruling clique has been sidetrac¬ 
ked by organised propaganda, and recent violence in 
W. Bengal has been equated with anti-government movements. 
Even the post *69 developments, viz. the overwhelming 
atmosphere of violence and terrorism have been picturised 
mainly as a Naxalite phenomenon. This is due to organized 
State propaganda, which also tried to assert, that the chaotic 
situation in West Bengal has been perpetrated by the left 
parties since *67. 

The overwhelming atmosphere of violence in West Bengal 
during 69-72, excited serious concern to allf down from the 
state authority to the people in the street. The period of this 
all pervading atmosphere of violence reached its peak during 
'71-72. By some quarters it has been said to be initiated in 
March, ’66, when a violent Bangla Bundh and its casualties 
led to a semi-upsurge position in West Bengal. It all started 
with a police firing and death of two boys at Basirhat and 
Krishnagar, who were ina peaceful and spontaneously organised 
procession demanding immediate supply of kerosine 
and rice. That led to a sui generis breakdown of normal life 
in the state for 15 days, even the train service had to be 
abandoned for a week. The violent situation was pacified with 
the release of C. P. M. leaders (who were held under D. I. 
Rules). But this situation and pre-’67 general election period or 
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«vfen upto the mid-term election of *69, armed combats were 
limited to political parties. 

The Phases 

i 

The whole process had its continuity, original as well as 

1 

unique, the features of which are to be distinguished in specific 
phases. The violent struggles or frequent street fights during 
'65-66, were the expression^of a frustratd and suppressed people 
against a recalcitrant, immobile State Power, which went out 
of its joints. The violent moves against the Government, viz. 
through throwing stones or setting fire in Government Bus, 
Thanas and public properties, attacking the Police, etc. were 
expressions of a frustration-aggression complex against the 
ruling party and the Police, whose activities had no qualitative 
metamorphosis, since British days. Personal security and life 
of the people remained unafifectd during those days of struggle 
excepting the violence of Police. 

Two significant developments posed serious problem to the 
U. F. Government in '67. A pocket revolt by a group of C.P.M. 
cadres at Naxalbari, who defied the leadership and gave a 
clarion call for forceful grabbing of the land, and the forceful 

I 

capture of sister parties’ Unions, initiated by C. P. T. (M). The 
first political murder which shook the U. F. was that of B. P. 
Jha, a leader of 9.S.P. in Asansol colliery belt, by the C.P.M. 
Gherao in factories and firms, and land grab movement in the 
rural belt sharpened the internal crisis of the ruling U. F. Even 
then people remained unaffected by thise internecine quarrels 
of U. F. parties for extending spheres of influence. The post *67 
violence and combats were mainly internecine struggles. Even 
the so much debated Naxalbari movement was originally an 
inter-party struggle, first between the ruling group of CPM and 
its more militant section ( later which formed C.P.I.-M.L.) who 
w^re against the tactics of sharing power in a Bourgeoisie 
system ; then between the Militants and the S. S. P. The post- 
*69 March, violence took a sharp turn, from being a purely 
political one, into a comlex mitiue of gangster-politico, and 
social orientations, A significant fact to be noted here, in the 
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nolent political struggles during *67-69, i. e., during two times 
of U. F. regime and Governor’s rule, not a sigle major event 
of attack or combat against Congress took place. All combats 
were between like minded sister left parties in power. 

This varied orientation of post *69 violence, posed grave 
concern of state hierarchy, Political Parties, Judiciary, Social 
Institutions and individuals. Not only political workers were 
murdered; policemen, teachers and general people, were 
stabbed, chose^ cadres and young boys were forcefully taken 
out from their homes or from public places and instantly killed 
in open, day light. *Hit and run* tactics of the Naxalites, *see 
and fire’ of the police, and its resistance groups, military com¬ 
bing in disturbed areas for days together, bomb fighting between 
gangsters or party-gangster joint squads, all these created 
an atmosphere of unchained terror. The state machinery was 
completely within the grip of the gangsters and armed action 
squads of Parties. Fringed areas of North and Central 
Calcutta, refugee populated congested areas of the suburb 
became inaccessible to any outsider. Political leaders of the 
fighting parties could not feel safe even after being given armed 
securities. The atmosphere in rural areas was no better. Perso¬ 
nal and group rivalry, that are inseparable from rural life and 
politics, had been mixed up with ideology and party politics. 
Total breakdown of administration and poliae confidence left 
the terror stricken people in a helpless situation. Hundreds of 
murders and armed fighting remained unrecorded, partly 
because the people could not feel safe in making bay open 
statement about witnessing murders or arrests lest they 
themselves might become the victim. The State mercenaries also 
became non-functioning-as thair own lives were made insecure 
and uncertain by the hit and run policy of the actors of 
violence. 

The violent and terroristic activities in West Bengal have 
been interpreted from different perspectives. Historically 
speaking, it is not rare-that mass killings, tortures or terrorisa- 
t$on are often given theoretical justUkation so as to divert the 
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attention from the roots of the problems. Without being biased, 
it would be more reasonable to admit that,^ both state power 
and public organisations have taken recourse to physical force 
or violent measures to serve their purposes. Conservative 
opinions often tend to bracket all anti-government movements 
(causing loss of State property) as violent and anti-national, 
whereas the police oppression and excesses are termed as 
state defence or securi^ measures, not violent. Thus police 
firing on peaceful processions or organising action squads 
(in the name of resistance) to liquidate extremists have been 
legalised, the question of violence does never arise, as this 
violence is used by the State power. Such dichotomy has 
little scope to be considered, while peeping into the depth of 
the problem. 

The organised propaganda of the Establishment against 
West Bengal, regarding law and order situation does not stand, 
since during turbulant years the number of cognisable offences 
in Welt Bengal ranked far below U. P.,Maharastra, M. P. Even 
in police murder West Bengal followed U. P., M. P. in '69. 
In murder figures U. P’s 3147 murders in ’69, was much higher 
than West Bengal’s during ’69-.72, which was altogether 2417 
(Source : AnandaBazar 27. 8. 72). The ballyhoo about Gherao 
seems motivated^ as only 5 cases of closures were due to Gherao, 
which totalled about 1468 during 67-72. Still violence in W. 
Bengal had its qualitative and organisational uniqueness for 
which it has acquired historical significance. The follow¬ 
ing figures would show, why West Bengal attracted the attention 
of the world. 


No. of police died in political disturbances 
Nb. of persons died by police firing 
No. of political cadres died in inter-pafty 
clashes 

No. of attack on Schools-Colleges 
Inter-party clashes in Calcutta 
Political Murders 

Persons arrested without trial in Calcutta 


(’70-71)—415 
(’70-71)—199 

(’70-71)—139 

(’70-71)—331 
(’69.72)-45l 
('69-73)-1771, 
(’67-72)—746^' 
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Source : Assembly statment of Minister of State (Home), 
Detective Department, Calcutta Police, and 
Jugantar, 13. 7. 72. 

The main actors of organised violence were State organs, 
political parties, and anti-social gangsters. State’s traditional 
propensity to violence could not be changed as the structural 
configuration of the administration, viz. the police remains 
unchanged since British days. Post independent Congress! 
practice of utilising police in suppressing democratic movements 
and safeguarding the capitalist interest got a shake up in ’67, 
when U. F. decided not to use police in suppressing democratic 
activities of the people. But the subsequent developments viz, 
the inter-party struggle, armed the police and the State adminis¬ 
trators with manipulative powers. They could set the U. F. 
parties to fight against each other. The Naxalite Adventurists, 
at the initial stage was not dealt with proper measures with 
an eye to this strategy. When they shook up the Establish¬ 
ment itself they, were suppressed by excessive violence.'Simila¬ 
rly, the major partner of U. F. viz. C. P. I, (M) baptized 
their cadres with ideas that accept violence as the only 
means of social change and they incited cadres, to violent 
actions in liquidating other parties' cadres and organisations. 
But when the whole party had been made *to toe in to the 
activities of violent gangsters and the party stood helpless in 
safeguarding their cadres lives, they had nothing left to do but 
to lie low before the State violence. C.P.I. (M), C,P.I, (M-L) 
are the. worst sufferers of this menace. ’72 election, the most 
violent one in history, would bear that out. 

What was the dimension and characteristics of post-*69 
violence and terrorism that enveloped the atmosphere ? How 
the social forces reacted in such a situation ? At the peak 
period of violent atmosphere, in August 1971, some sample 
'cases were collected that may help us to evaluate the position 
in its proper dimension. 
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SAMPLE CASE—1 

A High School Teacher, residing at the borderline of two 
fighting political parties in Jadavpur area where there 
was a clearcut division of occupated areas, was talking about 
the social factors behind middle class or lower middle class 
boys* becoming gangsters or MaStans. His objective reading 
was like this : A household in disturbed area, having a 
Mastan or renowned activist of a Party’s action squad, secure 
many advantages in daily life. In the Ration que, grocery or 
any shoping centres, school matters or even in the Eve teasing 
affairs, members of such household are safe and given preferen¬ 
ce and face respect out of fear. As such, guardians of such 
area subsonsciously patronise or acquisce to the emergence 
of such a type in their own family. One such example. 
Father of a local Mastan in the same area was informed 
by his former teachers about the boy’s recent activities. 
The concerned boy was very sigh and timid during his 
schooldays, read upto Class VIll, then discontinued and 
ultimately became a member of the action-squad of a 
party. The proud father boldly said that such activities 
or making up of such a career was necessary now-a-days. 


SAMPLE CASE-2 
( 

A local Mastan in Kasba area ( Near Ballygunge Station ) 
Calcutta, with a middle class background and education upto 
Class VIII, has been lifted to a high position of local Cong (R) 
leadership in post-’69 period. And his familymen feel some 
sort of pride for their boy taking up a Mastan stance. 

SAMPLE—3 

Kasba has • been a notorious. place since 1965. A 
group of Mastans had a Boxing Club whose main 
source of income was ticket black in local.cinema house 
and wagon breaking. A split set *m out of money 
sharing, in '67 the splinter groi;q>s sided with opposing politi- 
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cal forces. A group which joined the strongest party of U. F. 
began to collect money from locality and gave some share to 
the party. After some time, this party, decided that no anti¬ 
social activities, viz. wagon breaking would be allowed. 
Defection took place and they joined the extremist group. 
The opposing Mastans, to save their skin joined hands with 
police and ultimately with the ruling party. Some of them 
are now local leaders of Cong (R). 

SAMPLE—4 

On the eve of Bundh call by C P.M. on 13th October, *71, 
some Yuba Congress cadres went to a deputation to 
a D. C. in Beleghata. They asked for taking Police 
measures in a limited zone where they would oppose the 
Bundh. The Bus employees in local service, local Cinema 
employees were told to attend office, exception of which 
would mean termination of service. ( as they would not be 
allowed to enter into the area). The D. C. was told either to 
take step or leave everything to Youth Congress who would 
control the area. 

SAMPLE—5 

A mass genocide at Cossipur Baranagar on 12-13th 
August, '71, was organised after the murder of a Social 
Worker in the area. Before that a local boy was 
stabbed, supposedly a Naxalite type action. The Social Worker 
was approached on the very next day by a renowned police 
officer who held : Sir, you have got public support, but you 
do not seem to be interested in combatting these actions. 
If you remain inactive, you mayhave to suffer the consequences. 
On the 3rd day, hd was fired down. On reaction, a large 
number of armed people were allowed to make witch hunting 
and murder the supposed naxalitic^s or their sympathisers. It 
caused nearly 100 casualities. It was reported locally to be a 
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joint action of Cong.(R) and C. P. Kf* Police forces, did 
not appear during the two days’ acti(Hi. 

SAMPLE—6 

Politicisation of a retired gangster in Beleghata (where 
C.P.M, hadstrongholdand C.PI.M.L. activities most organised 
and violent): After giving up his underground activities, the 
sample gangster lived through organising a flash board in 
his home. He gave up his gangster career out of guilty 
consciousness. He also took to some social services, and 
organised a primary school for the poor Bustee people. After 
U. F. came to power, a partner party of U. F. became 
aspirant of ousting him and capture his school. The party 
even managed to stop Government grant and cancel affiliation 
of that school. As the political pressures became more 
disturbing, he became revengeful and sided with the anti- 
U. F. forces. This was the beginnig of his politicisation. 
Then one of his teacher got stabbled by the C.P I.-M L. In 
course of struggle with these forces, he took up the leader¬ 
ship of against Communists and Naxalites and ultimately 
became the local leader of the ruling party, i. e. Cong. (R). 

SAMPLE—7 

An extremist ydung boy (28 years) who grew up in hostel 
and later became a trainee lecturer in Shibpur Engineering 
College, refused to read bourgeois economics and non-commu- 
nist literatures. Being a first class B. E. he read only Mao’s 
writings and 2nd voluffie of Lenin’s work. He tried to read 
Marx, but could not follow. Later he was sent to Goa by his 
father, where he married a Goanese girl and after 3 months 
he migrated to U. S, A. \ 

SAMPLE-8 

Recent Assembly proceedings reveal how Congress cadres 
have been killed by their own men. Even Mr. Laxmikanta Bose, 
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M. L. A, has alleged on the floor that attempts on his life 
have been made. Another M. L. A. described, how a youth 
Congress boy in Maniktala was beheaded while he was taking 
his meal in his home. The murder of Chandipada Mitra, 
M. L. A, by the opponent group is a pointer to the 
problem. During '73 number of political murder was about 40. 

The Roots 

(a) Development and power 

In the State’s Socio-political and Economic field two oppos¬ 
ing groups, viz. the Bengalee middle class and the non- 
Bengalee businessmen hold the leadership. Both groups hold 
a similar position so far as their non-involvement to State's 
development is concerned. The emergence of middle class 
from its secured position of absentee landlordism without any 
risk taking proneness to mercantile activities or manufacturing 
industries, have made it a helpless dinger to the tartiary sector. 
This class .having no responsibility for creating wealth, could 
indulge in the sentimentality of philanthrohpism and ideologi¬ 
cal radicalism. It has given rise to a hybrid product, a curious 
mixture of radicalism and conservatism, which used the culture 
of self-hatred. Post independent politics is marked by domi¬ 
nation of this class. The hybrid product with political power 
and intellectual leadership, failed to radicalise the State’s 
economy which is in the hands of the non-Bengalees. The 
business tycoons, on the other hand, to maintain stronghold 
over the economy, came in terms with political leadership. 
The political parties and a major segment of trade unionists 
are in underhand dealings with them. This bi-faced stance of 
the political leadership led to : fl) total subjegation of spate’s 
interest to Non-Bengalee busiQessmen, leading to economic 
stagnation, (2) a wide gap has set in between the political 
leadership and its cadres and people in general. The advan¬ 
tages of the minimum growth in manufacturing industries have 
gone to the people from U. P., Bihar and Orissa. On the 
•other hand, the emerging middle class in other parts of the 
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country, challenged the dominance of Bangalee middle class- 
in tartiary sector outside Bengal. The non-Bengalee Capitalists 
and businessmen, being in terms with Political leadership^ 
could pursue the policy of maximum exploitation of State 
resources without an eye to the State’s development. They 
did not modernise the industries which give scope for change 
in occupational structure, leading to new openings for urban 
middle class and enterprising working class. As a result, the 
shrinking economy has left little scope for middle class, which 
find recipe in violent techniques. 

(b) Migration and Alienated Middle Class 

The recurrent migration of refugees have taken place from 
*45-’56 amounting 31.47 lakhs, from 64-69 of another 4.17 lakhs, 
tlien again another 1.12 lakhs upto 1970. The bulk of refugees 
who have settled in the outskirts of Calcutta, 24 Parganas and 
Nadia have undergone a double displacement. Displacement 
from traditional occupation and ancestral locale. They have 
failed to acclimatise to the changed physical and role situation. 
This detached group has remained a source of unrest. The 
migrated population from surrounding states also remained a 
problem to the health and culture of the State. The sick 
atmosphere that is supposed to be the source of widescale 
unrest and disgu^t, has been perpetrated by their low standard of 
civic sense and congested living. Their presence also necessita¬ 
ted rise of opportunist Trade Unionists and Social Leaders of 
their own provinces who earn a lot out of the position, without 
contributing anything to the developmental process of 
the State. 


(c) Upper Caste Domination ^ 

Administrative hierarchy and politics of the State have beeff 
dominated by the upper caste people, viz. the Brahmins and 
Baidyas. Their lion share in the Bureaucracy and political 
leadership have left the lower caste populated districts untouched 
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in developmental programs. The districts of Bankura, Pnrulia, 
Jbargram subdivision of Midnapore, Darjeeling^ Maldah 
where schedule castes, tribes and minority communities form 
a major portion of the population, have remained undeveloped 
to the bottom. No major or minor industrial project, neither 
any extensive plan for agricultural developments have been 
taken. This gave rise to the parochial movements as Jharkhand. 
And the Adibasis and tribes whose developmental rate is 
insignificant, are sensitive to any violent movements that 
pro£psi to strike at the root of Babusahi. 

(d) Calcutta Complex 

Calcutta remains the epicentre of politics and culture of 
the state for ever. Even the economic activites of the state 
are Calcutta oriented. From industrial hinterland, Calcutta 
sucks the resources without rolling back the wealth for the 
growth of these areas. The^ unemployment crisis, congested 
composition, Bustees and sewerage problem, destitution have 
made the city a hotbed of unrest. The city’s record in giving 
leadership to political movements and cultural activities 
necessitates to project issues in its own way. As a result, the 
middle class oriented political and social movements often get 
undue projection. Agricultural sector has been neglected and 

pressure on Calcutta increased in • the expectation of being 
provided with some means. The surplus popiflation from the 
agricultural sector has been migrated without any diversifying 
means of employment. 

(e) The Restive Youth 

I 

The outmoded education relations with minium relevance 
to daily life has deepened the value gap in the young generation 
of the post independence period. Vacuum in primary relations, 
crisis in teacher-student relations, deadlock in social control 
measures, bureaucratic set up of education, absence of* 
emotional link, all these have turned the youth disrespecting 
, the educational authority and the system itself. The rush of 
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the vast section of students from rural and semi-urban areas 
whose expectation from-the system is high, naturally they get 
frustrated with the irrelevant and outmoded system. Moreover 
the heavy congestion in class rooms, lack of space in the 
campus for extra-curricular activities, old examination system, 
uncertain future, made the youth a non-voluntary participant 
to the system. Thus the sensitive mind responds to any call that 
Carrie*: some messsage of romance and change in the present 
system. 

(f) The Agrarian Handicap 

The agrarian world is handicapped by excessive pressure 
on lind, uneconomic holding, non-introduction of scientific 
methods, and negligence of the ruling clique. 73”o of the 
land in Bengal is uneconomic. No tartiary sector has been 
established in rural areas to provide work to the seasonal 
workless people, neither sufficient irrigation and technical 
measures taken to extend the farming period. As a result^ 
pressure on land and rush to the cities go on increasing. 
Complexity and leakage in the existing land laws, have reduced 
the position of share croppers and landless at the mercy of 
Jotedars. The suppressed peasantry readily responded to the 
call of land grabbing, which was actuated to combat the land 
stealing and unauthorised holdings. In '69, from March to 
August, 346 incidents of forcible occupation took place. 

I (g) Bengalee Super-Complex 

f 

Bengal’s geo-:physical position and ethnic characteristics 
are responsible for giving rise to an emotional, non-conformist 
type of people, who always find new way of action as against 
the conventional and rational approach. It’s tradition in 
political movements has made them even more egoist. For 
this reason Bengal could not assert leadership in the all India 
plane. The post independrat developments, viz. the discrimi¬ 
natory policy of the Centre and ouster of Bengalees from every 
spheres, added more fuel to this non-conformist and unconven- 
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tional approach, leading to extremist, way of action. The 
inner groupings of pre-independent Congress and partition* had 
already prepared ground for a sense of deprivation and injus¬ 
tice which was supposed to be thrusted on the province by 
sheer machinations. These developments only substantiated 
this aggressive complex. The disgruntled and frustrated Ben¬ 
galee elites find recipe in violent destruction, which ofenn trok 
sadist form and used against the toiling people only to streng¬ 
then the hands of the Establishment. 

Typology of Violence 

Before going into a detailed evaluation of these, a typologi¬ 
cal classification is given for a qualitative analysis of violence 
as it occured in different spheres and also the specific features 
so that we can evaluate the whole panorama of violence as 
it exploded in West Bengal. 

This form of violence, viz. collective violence involves 
specialised groups with definite objectives who often use it as a 
technique of pressure or to achieve’position in the power struc¬ 
ture. Its excessive iise, either by state or groups as a technique 
of pressure and demonstrate issues, loses its effectiveness. The 
whole political process may go into the hands of these specia¬ 
lised groups whom the concerned parties or^'state fail to mani¬ 
pulate due to their increased power to mould the policy of 
the party concerned. W. Bengal bears the example of such 
type since '67. Even after ’72, this process has been further 
exploited by the groups that are more interested about their 
personal ends rather than political or social objectives. Conter- 
terrorism of Cong. (R) and police did set up a peaceful tone for 
some months, but the groups tended to exert their own objectives 
that took the form of intra-party clashes within the ruling party. 
A systemetic codification of organised violence as it has 
remained in the process has been given only to substantiate 
these points. 
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This type of violence has its historical precedence in all 
“Spheres of life, either eviction of peasants by the organised 
iStanding forces of zaminders, physical liquidation of political 
rivals or in curbing labour rights and movements. Take 
for example in Asansol Colliery belt, a labour is made to sign 
a receipt of Rs 280 as salary, whereas they get only Rs. 
178. The arear is taken away by the employees, giving the 
concerned independent Trade Union leader and gangsters 
some share. Organised Trade Unions of different parties have 
minimised this practice, though they are not free from corrhp- 
tion. In case of any objection, these gangsters of employers 
physically drive out the objecting labour out of area. Post-d? 
•events were extended from this limited sphere. As a result, 
from March 69-72 March, officially 1751 political murders took 
place. Besides, in 71-72 March, 199 have been killed by police 
firing. In this figure, the murders in inter-party clashes in 
different pockets could not be recorded, so it is easily discerni¬ 
ble what the actual figure might be. In many cases, organised 
violence by the State invited more violence. And in, trade 
union rivalry and violent clashess out of it, capitalists black 
hand could be detected. They sided with a particular party 
agiunst a sister party so as to disrupt the whole trade union 
movement through bribing. 

For example, the first major political murder took place in 
June, 1957 in Asansol. S.S.P. trade Union leader was stabbed to 
pieces by C.P.M. men. With tha installatioii of U.F. Govt, and 
change in balance of political power, the big employers were at 
a loss. And there was constant pressure from the parties for 
patronisation. Some new forces asked the employers clique to 
withdraw recognition from pj^ticular parties and extend new 
recognition to them. The incidents at Ratibati Colliery in ’67 
and those of Sreepore in ’70, were the outcome of this process. 
Upto certain' stages, the employers financed both the fighting 
parties only to disrupt the movemcmts of the workers. And a 
very mteresting feature of trade uniomsm in Colliery belt is that 
the leadership is in the hands of outsider people who manage 
to accumulate large amount of money which they invest in 
their native place. 
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Apparently, individual terrorism may have political or semi¬ 
political issues involved, actually it has its social root. In early 
stages of personality configuration, primary value system and 
culture of one’s family and neighbourhood are determining 
factors. I have got some bio-data of many extremists whose 
propensity to violence was fed up by family attitude and 
situational stimuli. In has been seen that the foreign 
ideas or ideologies which inspired them to terroristic 
modus operand!, mostly they do not know the significance 
of those ideologies. The negativism in left movement 
and police activities are also responsible for violent 
situation. During 69-70, 415 polices have been killed in 
West Bengal, in Calcutta it was. 170. On the contrary, 
calculating the number of extremists killed by the police or 
in combats is impossible. Some reporters have said that 
250 extremists have been killed by the police, though the 
actual figure would be sometimes more than this. In ’70*71, 
the number of extremist attack on school-colleges was 331. 
Though the activities of the extremists created an obsessive and 
helpless situation, it did not have any ideological impact on 
the people’s mind. Because, their target never reached the 
undeveloped rural areas, the black marketeers and Institutions 
of exploiting classes were never included in their revolutionary 
program. • 

In ’71, we had the experience of making a post-election 
study in Bolepur constituency, a stronghold of Naxalites. 
In a village named Ballavpurdanga (Booth No. 61), where 
only 150 votes were polled out of 750, due to Naxalite threat 
of boycotting election, we were taken as Naxalite intruders 
and the villagers withdrew in scare. Afterwards, they admitted 
that there was an incident of Naxalite action near their village 
somedays back, and as we were outsider town folks, they 
took us as Naxalites and became scared. 
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Violent activitiet of the underground world* have its 
common causes of urbanisation* as in all cities, the unplanned 
and congestive physical composition of Calcutta* act as addi¬ 
tional advantages. During Communal riots* the contribution 
of the gangster groups in combats and political patronisation 
to them by the leadership, have made this group as necessary 
evil to the state’s life. In the post independent period, these 
people were picked up by the leaders and ministers, and utilised 
to serve their political ends. Communist tactics of precipita¬ 
ting chaos through terrorism and subversion, was initiated by 
accommodating this class and use them as tools in this tactics. 
Politicisation effort actually turned into infiltrating and 
diluting the whole political process by these elements. Both the 
Police force and the Capitalist clique, gave all out effort to 
disrupt the progressive movement, and the gangster and anti¬ 
social elements not only acclimatised themselves in the changed 
balance of po 'ver, utilimately they made the leadership and 
the Parties to toe in to their desired objectives. Violent situ¬ 
ation created a safe position to the underground life of the 
city. Still the figure of criminal activities and murders during 
*69-72, marked far below the rate of Bombayi U. P. or Bihar. 
Remarkably* during the chaotic situation in West Bengal, no 
event of molestaion of womanhood took place* security of the 
non-Bengalee population remained ever sound. * 

Dilution of Political process by the gangsters remains a 
constant feature since *67. It is the tactics of the gangsters 
to be in safeguard by aligning with the ruling party. The 
swing to C. P. M. after ’67 and ’69 and then defecting back to 
the Congress fold after *71 bear this out. These elements are 
now in action* which often take open armed clashes in the 
group conflict of the Congress. ' 

f 

New InvolTMiiciit of Gangsters 

The involvement of anti-social Gangsters or Mastans in 
Party Politics has been a post-’67 phenomenon in the State. 
Before '67, most of the Goondas or local Gangsters, though 
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not without secret link with the leaders, did never take part in 
active politics. The leaders used to seek their services only 
to manipulate local developments or votes that were likely to 
go against them. To that extent, the link up of the Goondas or 
Gangsters with the leadership was seasonal. The left parties in 
those days also used to utilise their services only when they 
scented failure or disorganisation of anti-government move¬ 
ments, in, that case the anti-socials were asked to disrupt 
normalcy by throwing bombs or setting fire on trams and 
buses. True, that the Ruling clique had secret understanding 
with the' anti-socials, whom they distributed patronage and 
power facilities. But never did they try to mobilise the loose 
link into open political activities. A survey on 150 persons, 
who were detained between 1954 and 1964 shows that, only 
23 had political contacts. Other significant features about 
these samples are as follows : 


1. Residential Acco¬ 
mmodation. 

2. Territorial Dia 
' tribution. 


3. Residence in 
Calcutta. 

4. Education. 


5. Employment. 


; Building — 56. 

Bustee — 72. 
Homeless — 22. 

:: Calcutta Born- 

Permanent 
Home outside 
, Calcutta. 


Total 


Beng. 

-61, 

Non-Beng. 

—77. 

North 

—21. 

Central 

-70. 

South 

» 

—21. 

No or little 

—127. 

School Final 

—18. 

Above 

—5. 

No work 

—123. 

Casual 

—22. 

Regular 

—5. 


r: Bengalee 48. 

Non-Bengalee 30. 

; Bengalee 13. 

Non-Bengalee 4T. 
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6. Income Group. Rs. 1 — 100 =79. 

Rs. 101—250=55, 

Rs. 251—400=11. 

Above— 400 =5. 

[Source: West Bengal—An Analytical Study, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, 1971.] 

The post-’67 disbalance in the locus of power, 
necessitated greater iuvolvement of this group in poli¬ 
tics. The Parties, Businessmen, Police, all tried to manoeuvre 
them to its 'favour. The extremists were not far behind in 
this game. This ultimately led the group into a pivotal and' 
strategic position. By their grace, anti-social activities were 
transformed into organised political action, in the form of 
street fighting or attack of opponent parties’ areas, murder of 
choosen individual or officials. 

The above Bio-data of the sampled anti-socials, reveal that 
congestion, economic handicap, and low moral standard, have 
contributed much in the making up of anti-socials. Children 
livii^g in congested Bustees, with a low income and absence 
of other civilising factors like education, scope of creative 
labour and good moral standard in the surrounding people, 
naturally fall prey to the conditioning of anti-social life. 
Second World War and communal riot were the main pillars 
on which anti-social activities got strengthened. Strain of war 
economy tore asunder the very fabric of society and a new 
class of unscrupulous businessmen emerged. They recoursed 
to all questionable means to accumulate wealth overnight; in 
their bid they unleased evil forces, had all sorts of understan¬ 
ding and attachment with the underground world. Communal 
riots perpetuated the process and gave the process a decisive 
turn towards social acceptance. Contribution of the goondas 
in saving lives and maintaining security of mohullas made them 
a socially accepted force. This was sanctified by the political 
leadership, who utilised these forces in their election campaign. 
State administraiion was put in an awkward position. It could 
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Gronp-OrganisatioB InteractioM 

The above featurisation of Microgroups and typological 
documentations reveal, how individual or social violence has 
been institutionalised, and pseudo-political and anti-social vio-' 
lence have been politicised and taken an institutional form. 
Non Bengalees' predominance in the underground world, has 
come to an end, a new group with middle class values and 
half educated background has emerged. Their approach to 
things, though typically Aiiddle class in content, have a 
greater sense of organisation than their erstwhile goonda 
counterparts As such, the institutional form of violence also 
has been changed, so far as its aims and objectives are con¬ 
cerned. The post-’67 Mastans with Political affiliation, are 
not supposed to act in the same way, as anti-socials used to. 

Post-’67 turmoil in the political matrix of the State and 
change in balance of power necessitated the sudden growth of 
this microgroup in politics. The over all popular wrath against 
the Congress and tremendous social support to the U. F. 
government, frightened the underground world and the corrupt 
machineries of law. Overnight, they rallied round the ruling 
parties. But the post *69 developments, viz. effective emergence 
of C.P.l. (M. L) and the serious armed differences between the 
ruling left parties, deepened the disequilibrium in balance of 
power. And it if, an established fact that, gangsterism and 
anti-social activities, gain ground in political turmoil. 

As the State machinery became more and tnore out of joints 
and socio-political control loosened, the whole chaotie 
atmosphere was taken in the grip of underground world and 
local Mastans, who compose the action squad of political 
parties. Political parties were made to agree to the decisions 
of these forces, as the party appartchiki also became helpless 
in the insecurity and chaos of the gener^ position of the State. 
There are instances even (e.g. in Beleghata area) where a local 
Councillor used to move bails for anti-socials unwillingly. The 
gangsters on their own, used party Bags and organised 
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demonstrations, demanding release of local Mastans. The 
local party leadership could not disown them, as that would 
endanger their past records and life even. To this was added 
the extremist activities, which initially centred against C. P. M. 
cadres, then against Police personnels and chosen people. 

True, that the extremists’ composition included many 
brilliant careers with 15-25 age group and had the upper middle/ 
middle class background. At the initial stage, the upper middle 
class youth composition, accelarated some momentum in the 
movement. Though the age* group that composed the elan 
vital of the movement, did not have enough social experience 
and understanding of the issues, still they could shake the State 
machinery formidably. But the mature youth above 25 age 
group and the conscious cadres of left parties, who were not 
satisfied with their present political standings, could not be 
tagged in to their movement. On the contrary, marked anti¬ 
social and local mastans were allowed to become activists in 
their revolutionary struggle for a social change. For what 
reason ? The argument was like that of setting a thief to 
catch another thief. This sort of recruitment was then defended 
on the point that, through politicising and employing the anti- 
socials against State mercenerie^ they gain both ways. If these 
elements happen to be liquidated by enemy, that would also 
be a contribution to society. This strategy of institutionalising 
anti-social violence, was the common grave digger of C. P. M. 
andC. P. I. (M. L.) 

The activists of institutional violence, whether they belong to 
C.P.M., C.P.I (M.L.) or other left parties, do not have any class 
characteristics, except that they always try to be in good terms 
with the strongest political party and the State power. That 
has been varified in the ’72 election and afterwards, when the 
total swing over to the ruling party, occurred like an inevitable 
phenomenon. To that extent, they resemble with the organised 
forces of employers or zamindars, only with the exception that, 
this sort "of organised violence get ideological posture through 
manoeuvering. Similarly, political parties have authenticiied ^ 

8 
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anti-social violence as being political, to "serve their interests^ 
Anti-socials and Mastans are strategists of no less caliber. 
They have been able to influence and dilute party policy, so 
that, self interested acts of violence can always be given 9- 
posture of political struggle and State forces do not interfere. 


Group Organisation Interaction and Fonns of Violence. 
Design One : 


Anti-Social Violence 
tends to 

I 

Institutional Violence 

I 

I 

Actor Aim Form 


Mastans, Mastans 
and Local Politi¬ 
cal Cadres. 


Create Chaos, Dis¬ 
rupt State Machi¬ 
nery, Confute the 
Police, liquidating 
opponents. 


Street fighting, 
open murder of 
choosen individual, 
opponents’ area 
attack. 


In these cases, politically affiliated Mastans took the major 
role. They also organised action along with the local political 
cardres. Onen street fighting with bombs, dagger, pipe-gun, 
revolver and sometimes with light machine guns, became 
usual incidents in the disturbing areas. The choosen 
individuals to be murdered often happened to be the opponent 
gang’s leading action squadmen or a. criminal. To confuse 
the police, Mastans took the help or consent of political' 
cadres in these actions, political cadres also took the help of 
Mastans to crush an opponent party's stronghold. Therefore,, 
the relationship was interlinked, though the aims differed. 
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PctipB Two 

Institutional Violence 
tends to 


Social Violence/Individual Terrorism 

I 



Actors Aim * Form 

I 

Police, Political Terrorising People Instant murder of 

Parties, Status regarding move- extremist cadres, 

Quo Forces. ments, combatting liquidating undesi- 

extremistf, disrupt- rable elements in 

ing left move- Police, Inter-party 

ments. fights, Trade-union 

rivalry leading to 
armed fights. 

In the above cases, police was the main factor independently 
and organisationally. The decision of the police and RAW, to 
combat Naxalites and C.P.M. action squadmen through using 
excessive violence and torture, was due to its sense of insecurity 
and psychological voidness that had been perpetrated by these 
parties’ activities. Organisationally, police picked up anti-social 
elements or parties during the U. F. regime,•who used to take 

active part in fighting out their opponents. The role of status 

/ 

quo forces was mixed, in some cases they instigated and backed 
particular forces to save their skin, to weaken the dominant 
party in the industries or to make way for a flow of capital 
to other places. Political parties had little to do, as their local 
organisations became action squad-based and decision making 
was completely determined by it, whether for self-resistance' 
or for opponent liquidation. 
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The Sociological ImpUcationa 

Every society is burdened by some degree of violence, either 
in the form of social rites or in deviant behaviours, that arise 
from imperfect socialisation or other functional problems of 
the system. The system adjusts and assimilates through control 
or integration measures. In Bengal, violence has been a cons¬ 
tant factor in the political process. From the terrorist move¬ 
ment to the present days of inter-party and intra-party clashes, 
all have its historical precedence as well as socio-economic 
factors behind it. But the other states are exceptions. Bihar, 
as for example, accounted for about 27‘5% of the total com¬ 
munal disturbances during the sixties, Gujarat about 29% in 
'69. Bengal is fortunate to have only few communal distur¬ 
bances, but in political violence she tops the list. Recently, 
Bombay seems to have more violent incidents in the trade 
union sphere and the activities of the Shiv Sena need special 
mention. Now the question is, how far these states are capable 
of adjusting itself to these multitudinous threats of viohnce. 

The events in distant corners of the country, from Chowri 
Village in Bihar down to the streets of Bombay, Gujarat, Agra, 
Patna, Calcutta and Tumsar, have focussed on the ever increa¬ 
sing explosion of violence. Both the Establishment and the 
people in collective, seem to be involved in a contest of 
violence. The superior position of the governmental power in 
the contest of violence is unequivocal. Still the march of the 
angry mobs or stray individuals in desperate rioting and indivi¬ 
dual terrorising goes unabated. The P. A. C. revolt and its 
uncompromising stance against the Authority were consciously 
organised, though they had the fullest idea of how the armed 
military could silence such a tiny attempt. Yet they rose up 
to the occasion. In Tumsar town, people stoned to death 
a Policeman who sought to resist theiir plundering a local 
Politician’s house. The mob dragged his dead body 
through the streets.! Was it merely a case of mad hunger or 

1. Newsweek,'June 4 1973. 

A mob stormed the house of a local Politician, seized 
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an expression of a long drawn suppressed aggression? In 
Kalitala, near Bally (Howrah ), a young boy of 22, was 
murdered by the glass pieces of a tom soda bottle which 
was put on his neck.2 The apolitical , issue started out 
of a heated dialogue between the killed and some boys 
supporting particular footbal teams. Chowri village obs¬ 
erved the police killers murdering six landless labourers by 
sheer beating.3 How should we explain this contest of vio¬ 
lence ? Of the people, and the mob. 

(a) Valne Gap 

A nation lives not only through the statutes, also through 
its social values and norms. Social control measures are 
actuated to maintain the order or transcending the use of viol¬ 
ence. Though integration process is mostly fulfilled by State 
organs, social institutions and individuals perpetuate the value 
system of a society. The premises about the coercieve basis of 
state and/or value system, neglects the significance of consent. 

As such, use of physical force or violence in bringing about 
the social equilibrium is justified, either through Leninist con¬ 
cept of creative use of violence in strengthening class consci¬ 
ousness or through purifying flame of violence as enunciated 
by Fanon. 

Values are explanations of social situations and standards 
of appropriate action designed to produce some desired resolu¬ 
tion or management of the situation. Since violence is an 
action, that deliberately or unconsciously tends to disorient 

tons of rice and cattle feed that he had been hoarding. They 
stoned to death a Policeman who tried to stop them. They 
dragged the dead body of the Policeman through the streets in 
a ghoulish parade of triumph. Newsweek Correspondent thus 
describing the incidents, opined that rioters resorted to such 
violence out of hunger, when some 200 million Indians were 
facing a disastrous famine. , 

2. Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 2lit June, 73. 

3.. P. N. Pandcy : Rape'of a Village, Times Weekly, 16Ui 
June; 73. 
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the behaviour of others, we refrain from using it except as a 
last resort. When the consensus on values is broken down 
and power deflation occurs, deviant behaviour becomes 
rampant. Social deviancy or disequilibrium is caused by: 

(a) Imperfect Socialisation, (b) Role gap, (c) Conflict 
in goal attainment, and (d) Weakness in Social control and 
integrational measures. Post-Independent India is marked by 
imperfect socialisation, which means that, values of the society 
are not properly imparted to new generations. A wide gap 
and deadlock in our values exist. Failure in integrating the 
individual roles with the purpose of the society, has led to. 
deviant reactions, including aggression and neurotic withdrawal. 
Compromising the goals of difllerent groups m a society, where 
corruption, favouritism and inequal distribution are rampant, 
seems farfetched. Still the power structure does not seem to 
be totally gone out of joints. Why ? 

(b) Power And Violence 

There had been text book instances of revolutionary situa¬ 
tions and even total deflation in the ruling group. Absence 
of a power to pick it up or test it in a direct confrontation, 
often leaves the impotent regimes even to continue in power. 
In the *68 French revolt, which was essentially non-violent in 
content, students unconsciously challenged the State through 
revolt against l/niversity authority. The whole system of 
power proved vulnerable and loose. But that could not be 
turned into a revolution as there was none to come over and 
sieze power and responsibility involved in it. In West Bengal 
too, in 1966, similar situation cropped up during the food move'- 
ment. It was manouevered to be a strategic issue that culmina¬ 
ted into the overthrow of the Ruling power through popular 
verdict in ’67. With the disintegration of power, revolutions 
may be possible but not always inevitable. There must be 
some power in the streets, some groups ready to pick it up 
and assume responsibility. This power is the basis of all 
communities and government remains in tact so long as the 
legitimacy of holding that power is not lost. Whenever a 
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Government is lacking in power, its commands become a cry 
in the wilderness. It reaches the extreme, when Army or 
Police refuses to use their weapons as per the direction of 
that Government. P.A.C. case is an illustration. 

Power and violence are often misunderstood as being of 
same essence. Violence or physical force often defeats 
power and in a head-on-clash between power and violence, 
destiny of power is uncertain, e.g. result of the clash 
between Soviet tanks and the non-violent Czech people 
would bear this out. But still, power is the primary 
factor, ‘out' of the barrel of a gun grows the most cfiFec- 
tive command resulting in perfect obedience, but power 
never grows out of it’. The conquest of violence over 
power is temporary leading to its extreme form, viz. 
terrorism that causes total disappearance of power. That 
had been evidenced during the violent period in West Bengal. 
The C.P.I. (M) initiated violence was outweighed by 
Naxalite teirorism, Naxalite menace again combatted by 
Congress-Police joint violence, which again has eaten up the 
very vitals of congress’ existence now. Power has been 
d ied out from the spheres of body politic in West Bengal. 

(c) Erosion of Authority 

The West Bengal pattern are now followed up in other 
slates, though to a much lesser extent—the street riot or 
plundering of local politicians house, and the organised 
violence of the Police, destruction of campus properties. 
In West Bengal too, this pattern of^ violence was initially 
started at the weakest links due to the concerned authori¬ 
ties’ lacking in respect and power. The University campus 
and coUe^ rooms became the hotbed of violent activi¬ 
ties. The process ultimately culminated in ’71-72, when life 
aad security got completely bogged down at the behest of 
violent Gangsters and Mastans. The self-defeating nature 
of vit^nce as it conquers over power, was evidenced in West 
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Bengal. But still then, the past political tradition of West 
Bengal and its orientation towards mass struggle rescued the 
State from being immersed into ‘Nava Matsanaya’. The low 
rate of crime iii comparison with other States, and absense 
of communalism even during the most turbulent years and 
the subsequent popular defeat of the forces of violence, justi¬ 
fied the State’s political maturity. It is doubtful whether 
the States that are now prone to violence, would be able to 
come out and defeat the forces of violence. ‘Violence occurs 
when the authority fails to recognise* an issue or the urgency 
of its settlement and delays the decision. When participants 
in agitation feel that only through some kind of provocation 
authority’s attention can be drawn, they naturally resort to it, 
when deadline of patience is over.’ Post-independent history 
of our Government is marked by this characteristics. They 
never listen to popular grievances, except when dramatised 
through organised violence. In such a situation, democratic 
process cannot work out and once a political process is 
binded by violence and its dramatising utility, power recedes 
to the background. And we remain eye witness to this 
violent process in West Bengal, with 1771 political murders 
in 1969.-72,451 interparty clashes only in Calcutta during 
1969-’72, 7462 arrests without trial during ’67-72. To this^ 
the figure of Naxalite murders could not be estimated. 
The recent happenings in Maharastra, U. P., Bihar would 
lead to similar consequences, if not properly treated with by 
the State Power. 

In Other States and W. Bengal, 

Caste oriented politics of U. P., Bihar and the strong¬ 
hold of Kulak lobby there, the ugly hands of Shiva Sena 
in Maharastra would mould the violent process to their 
benefit. The ideologised violence of West Bengal would 
find its new face in those States as easte/communal violence. 
And in such cases, both the police and the administration 
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are likely to align ^on caste/community basis. The jdeolo- 
gised organised violence in West Bengal (which though ulti. 
mately degenerated into anti-social violence) could be defea¬ 
ted by a more brutal organised violence of the State, This 
was possible as popular voice was not with the activists of 
violence, who endangered the democratic process. But the 
communal violence in these states would be a victim of State 
bias, i.e. due to sharp division or commitment to Political 
interest on the issue, partisan State machinery would not be 
able to combat this menace. 

The recent happenings in Gujarat and Bihar have excited > 
serious concern to the Ruling Party and the Establishment. 
Linchingof M.L.A.’sor compelling theMinisters andM.L.A.’s 
to ride on donkey and follow the violent processions 
naturally preclude a similar situation in W. Bengal, so far 
as the deliberations of the State’s Chief Minister, Ex-chief 
Minister P. C. Sen, and other Leftist leaders reveal. The 
violent expressions in Gujarat and Bihar have projected the 
insurmountable credibility gap that has set in between the 
administration and people, the people’s representatives and 
the voters, between social functionaries and also between 
generations. The deep-rooted unresponsiveness of the 
Rulers and vehement disgust of the people about their ineiS. 
cihncy and corruption, have incited the popular mind to a 
belief that only violent language can draw the attention of 
the Establishment. The forecasting about W.Bengal’sreaction 
to or following the suite of Gujarat’s has got no relevancy, 
since the whole societal process in W. Bengal has been sub¬ 
merged with violence. Some incidents and reportage would 
bear this point out. 

On 22nd March, ’74, a break-down tram was going back 
to depot. Two well dressed Mastans of Bowbazar got in- 
and refused to Conductor’s appeal to withdraw from the 
car. Heated dialogues and slangs led to attack on Driver 
and Conductor, the whole traffic was put to a stand-still. 
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Nobody had the guts to oppose the Mastans, who then was 
asking local friends to ring the local Congress M.L.A. Ik 
every street corner issues, e.g. skirmishes between Mastan 
groups in Cinema queue, in the hawker’s quarrel etc. names 
of Congress leaders and Ministers are used and utilised to 
the truest extent. In the rural area, the scene is more ugly. 
Any informed man of W. Bengal knows how the local Chatra 
Parishad Mastans led by Raghu^ took up cudgels against 
Chandipada Mitra, M.L.A. of Congress in Gaighata and 
murdered him before the house of his fiance, a married 
Head Mistress in a local school. What about the murder 
of another M.L.A. Nepal Roy f The armed clashes of 
Mastan groups backed either by Subrata Mukherjee group 
or Laxmi Bose group or P. K. Ghosh’s group, in the streets 
of Calcutta and district towns, do not require any special 
mention because, W. Bengal has become accustomed with it 
and acquisced to it as a part of Congress existence. 

Apart from politics and ingroup fightings in the Ruling 
pai ty, violent behaviours have become ■ part and parcel of 
public life. In the public vehicles, prompt dialogues of the 
young generation with so much emphasis on sexual slangs, 
roughness of behaviour of the new generations, their des¬ 
tructive activities in public places and functions without 
reasons of aggression, all these expose the deluge of vio¬ 
lence in W. Bengal. And in most of the cases, Mastans 
with middle class background and otherwise with middle 
class values, are leading factors. 

Paradoxes 

Developing Nations live with paradoxes. The imposed 
modernisation process in economic ^d social sectors, often 

4. A local pick up of a Minister, later defected to 
opposite group. Before the By-election in Gaighata, this 
Mastan being imprisoned in jail, met prospective candidates* 
boui of Congress dissidents and opposition, and offered 
auppoit on some conditions. 
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breeds discontent. In colonial countries of Asia and Africa, 
change in economic and political framework was often intro¬ 
duced as a built up factor for colonial administration. The 
religious and social conservatism were often encouraged for 
Colonial interest®. After independence, the national rulers 
could ncrt sort out this process of discontinuity. Industriali¬ 
sation, universal suffrage, new techniques precipitated 
tension as the transformation process was not linked up 
with provisions for literacy, mass communication channels, 
and other prerequisites for socialisation. A leap-rog 
process did set in. It became more evident after 1967 with 
the change in the balance of power in the Slate. During 
the most dominating period of the Marxist 'parties, viz. 
’69-71, mass scale observance of Sani Puja in the hawker’s 
corner*’ and Piija explosion in the Mohullas, did take place 
with all gusto of conservatism. After the come back of 
Congress, number and eclat of Pujas have increased with 
Party backing. In the social relations too, middle class 
pseudo-progressivism had been exposed to the bottom.’^ 
The intelligentsia and the Press have been too vocal about 
the restoration of law and order, though every traffic Police 
in busy junctions has to be guarded by two armed Police 
escorts now-a-days. The armed fights between Congress- 
'men or Zulum of the Mastans belonging to Congress are 
never termed as being violent, since establishment patronises 

5. Modernisation : The Dynamics of Growth, Ed. 
Myron Weiner. P. 128. 

6. The hawker’s unions, were the stronghold of left 
parties since independence. After ’72, they defected t« 
Cong.(R) overnight. 

7. Even the committed Marxists hitherft) militant ii 
Middle class trade unions, do not hesitate to accept dowry. 
The lip service to modernity are only concentrated in offices 
and unions, whereas in house, staunch conservatism still 
prevails. This Sanskritised Societal self often betrays the 
causes of social progress, as it has been in W. Bengal. 
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such acts only to disintegrate social opinion against the 
regime. 

The Techniques of the Establishment. 

Governmental steps to contain social unrest often lead 
to floodgates of violence. The socialisation techniques in 
the developing nations do not have any processed outlook. 
In the face of multifaced attack on national integration by 
communal, caste, regional factors, the Government in a 
developing nation often take recourse to oppressive techni¬ 
ques as preventive acts, detention, curtailing freedom of 
speech and movement, pressure on< Press etc. Indian 
experience shows that, the centralised authority of the Union 
Government often took steps, thatonly culminated in chaotic 
and violent movements in the State. The composite 
character of the Central Government itself, is a deterrent to 
taking unbiased stance regarding State matters. The uneven 
economic development of different regions is a pointer to 
this biased stance, it often takes the form of violent revolt. 
Gujarat and Bihar are glaring examples of protest against 
regional imbalances. Underdeveloped regions always have 
the reason to^demand larger share of distribution, whereas 
the developed regions are adament to resist it and demand 
more for further developments. Violence of protest in 
lihar and violence of rising expectations in Gujarat are 
•nly protests against two sides of a coin, i. e. the centralised 
power of the Union Government. Beforehand in 1969-’71, 
the dramatising effects of violence in W. Bengal were felt 
hjj the Central Government, who then professed every ct 
ail to the State. After *72, the dramatising effect has been 
processed into a gangrene effect by the machinations of the 
Establishment. Since long term use of violence has lost 
its significance, the ingroup fights and guarding of Police¬ 
men, or street squabbles with arms, do not attract All India: 
attention now-a-days. 
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The Establishment initiated new techniques of oppression 
since 1969. With the installation of U.F., ‘Gherao-Phobia* 
and extension of participation in the ^ame of politics, led 
the middle class pressmen to eulogise Naxalite movement 
as a means of disrupting the U.F. At the initial stages of 
Naxalite movement, Calcutta Press while condemning the 
modus operand!, exaggerated the qualitative composition of 
the Naxalites, as if no other left parties did ever had such 
brilliant cadres. The Establishment exploited the confusion 
and contradictions of the middle class intelligentsia who 
were victims of the leap frog process of an elitist model of 
body polity.® Following the Bengalee tradition of Bhadra- 
lok orientation of left politics, the activities of the C.P.I. 
(M-L) were mostly the upshot of the detached Marxist 
groups, who had failed to compete with Congress in the 
mobilisation of the masses. The machinations of the 
Establishment and the subsidiary role of the Calcutta Press, 
became evident with the overnight swing over of the 
Naxalites and the Press in favour of Congress. 1972 *73 
observed newer techniques of violence viz. in Blockading any 
anti-Ruling Party opinion or organisations. The communi¬ 
cation medias have been pres .urised to toe in to the dictates 
of Ruling clique. Agitation or organisingpof anti-Govern- 
ment demonstrations have been put to rest by sheer use of 
local Maslans. Forceful captuie of Trade Unions and 
frontal organisations, driving out the opposition parties* 
cadres completed the Congress victory in *72. But that 
could not unroot the factors of violence that had eaten up 
the very Vitals of the political process in the State. In-group 
rivalry and fight for extending spheres of financial control, 
gradually saturated the new Congress wjth Mastans and 
Gangsters, who actually determine the inter-cross of State 
Congress politics. The open rigging at Gaighata election in 

8. For detail sec my ‘For^i New Leftist Model*, Annual 
No. 1974, Young Indian. 
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Feb, '74^ by known Mastans hired from Calcutta, revelations 
of the riggings by suspended Congress leader of Hooghly 
District, open statement of the district officials that rigging 
did take place,* have exposed the anti-democratic content 
of the new Congress^ Recently the statements^of the 
Ministers against the striking Physicians and Engineers, and 
physical attack on them. by local Congress Mastans, bear 
signs of anti-democratic trend getting stronghold within 
the ruling party. These naturally cause erosion of popular 
faith in democratic institution. 

Middle Class Orientations. 

True, the isolation of the Administrators from the 
people and combination of economic political vested 

a 

interests and Bureaucracy, have been working against the 
spirit of democracy. The anti-people content of Bureau¬ 
cracy has gone so far that even person closely known to 
Chief Minister fails to make his file move.^^ 

The unresponsiveness of the Establishment or step¬ 
motherly activities of distributing authorities do not lead 
to severe violence against them. Why ? The revolutionary 
stance of the middle class, which has grown without a stake 
in the productiop and say in economy, is based on a hybrid 
mixture of conservatism and radicalism that do not have 
any link with the modern set up of a mass society. The 
Elitist Leftism of the Bhadraloks could not envelop the 

9. Re-election was arranged in i 1 Booths of Gaighata, 
Rural people expressed their feelings, of how they first 
came across rigging, which they had been told and read 
only. 

10. The Health Minister and some M. L. A’s have 

termed them as traitors, without hearing to their grievances. 

* 

11. A Headmaster, formerly teacher of Chief Minister 
S. S. Ray, writes in letter to the Editor, Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, 17th. June,'72. 
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support of the toiling groups. For the time being, during 
U.F. times, politicisation could include some new groups 
into the process. But internecine violence soon isolated 
those groups, instead the vocal and organised section 
of the Bhadraloks, viz. the youths and white collar sections 
took up the show. Through Establishmentarian resistance 
activities and patronage of financeers prepared the way for 
Congress come back. 

The middle class orientation of the professed revolutio- 

naricjs, has been a constant phenomenon in the State since 

0 

the inception of Marxist groups. Even the extremists, who 
spoke for peasant revolution followed Bengal’s tradition of 
mobilising middle classes in urban areas. The elitist call 
soon became a handle for the Establishment, actually 
C.P I. (M) and C.P.I (M.-L)’s elitist violence were respon¬ 
sible for Congress resurgence. The restive middle class, 
out of its frustration due to failures in mass politics and 
shrinkage of opportunities in the provinces, always remained 
the stronghold of the Marxists. Without a modernisation 
process, that leads to extensive participation, new techniques 
and changing values, politicisation of titled powerholdcrs ^ 
in villages and towns, cry for a structural change rendains a 
far-fetched objective. The rural peas%itry and urban 
working classes could not be rallied rou.^d the demands of 
the middle classes. What the isolated middle class can ido 
but resort to negative violences, that ultimately become 
handles to the Establishment f The U. F. violence between 
sister parties, C.P.M’s violence against Naxalites, C.P.I 
(M-L)’s violence against the parties and the people. Congress 
and Police violence against Naxalites and left parties, in all 
cases, Middle class elements were common factors. They 
are out to compensate their long drawn frustrations for 
being deprived from power and economic hold. But that 
has become a compensation against themselves. 

—9 
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Continuation of Gujarat and Bihar in W. Bengal thus do 
not seem to be imminent. Violence of protest against the 
Establishmentarian immobility in Gujarat and Bihar could 
take place due to their apolitical composition, viz. absence 
of radical movements on the line of W. Bengal. Middle class 
content of left movement in W. Bengal and their seemingly 
revolutionary stance, militant anti-Government movement 
have already been able to mould the youth into its fold. 
In other words, the vocal section has already been included 
into the political process in kith and kin, whether be it of 
left variety or middle of the left variety. The techniques 
of political mobilisation also stand in simile with all the 
political groups. The agents of protest or violence do not 
remain non-committal as in Bihar or Gujarat. Congress 
resurgence and Establishmentarian violence have failed to 
erode the support base of the Marxist parties. The massive 
‘Satyagraha’ of 15th. November, by nine left Parties proved 
that. Congress also still possesses some hold among the 
youths, be it by economic bribery or by.using police threats. 
Hence massive movement in the style of Gujarat or Bihar 
may not take place. But that is not to suggest thatW. Bengal 
would continue in its mess of Establishmentraian violence 
for an indefinite fferiod. 

The deluge of violence in States is due to the weakening 
of the authentic political auiiiority in social relations. And 
in a society, where the dominance .of politics has already 
been established, State authority is bound to be a failure in 
all spheres without sufficient power behind it. The recent 
disturbances in tne Universities throughout the World are 
for this lacking in power and respect. Such authority has 
no other way open but to call upod the police to deal with 
the student power. Similarly the State power, that fails to 
realise the popular grievances and delays decision on it, 
are countered by deluge of violence 'in the streets. The 
recent events are just symptoms of this. Such power 
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structure would be in tact so long till the confrontation 
with popular power takes place and new forces come up to 
replace it. The chances of continuance of impotent regime 
cannot be ruled out. That would depend on how the 
orientations of movement in states develop with ever 
increasing power behind it. If conventional type of con- 
querance of violence over power occurs, only the status 
quo would be revitalised, as Violence without power never 
serves the purposes of History or Revolution.’ 


The Impact and Relevance 

A Gandhian Intellectual once ivade a self-revealing 
remark ; Tii a poor countiy like India even ridirg on a 
Cadilac is a VIOLENCE. Without going into the moral 
precepts of modern Gandhians who never stick to their 
avowed principles in practice, it may be noted that now-a- 
days the concept of violence has got a new relevancy. With 
the incteased proneness to violence, both in developed and 
underdeveloped countries, vve are to evaluate violence in its 
totality. Revolutionary or counter-Revolutionary character of 
violence has receded to the background. From the University 
campus of Barkeley down to the streets of Calcutta, violence 
and non-violence have been messed up into a neutral, 
impersonal entity, so far as its efiects aite: concerned. 
Consistent and militant movement of Barkeley, invited 
organised violence of the State authority, but the sequence 
ended in total victory of the Barkeley students. Whereas 
the ideologised violence of Calcutta youth, with a strong 
revolutionary fervour, resulted in total bieakdown of the 
democratic movement and rights. How would we explain 
this phenomenon acquiring new relevancy to the process 
of social change f 

Barkeley incident is an example, how theories explode 
into absurdity. The students decided to light for trans¬ 
forming an empty plot owned by the University into a Public 
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Park. This stance provoked serious reaction from the 
authorities. As the police and national guard of U. S, A. 
with rifles, Helicopter riot gas and bayonets, chased the 
unarmed students, thev answered with epithets and slogans. 
Eventually, some guardsmen fraternised with the students 
and one of the guardsman threw down his arm and said, 
can’t stand this any more.’ He was made to rush to a 
psychiatric examination and diagnosed as suffering from 
Suppressed Aggression. With 85% of the 15,000 students 
in favour of the demand, united movement of Barkeley 
campus backed by the popular support, was victorious. 
Student power for its quantitative superiority, generally 
sways over the university authority, which is essentially 
an institution lacking in respect. So, it tries to break 
power through violence. It is this power that defeats the 
superiority of Government in a contest of violence. One 
must remember in this connection, the incidents of 
Krishnagar during food movement in 1966, In a sponta¬ 
neously organised demonstration against police firing causing 
death of Nurul Islam, a boy of 15, the boys bared their 
breast before the armed Police saying, how many bullets dp 
you have Come in, fire and face this power.’ The lifted 
rifles had to be withdrawn. On the country, a flash back 
into the violent days of ’69-71, would reveal how the orga¬ 
nised terrorism of the extremists and the State machinery 
have been defeated in its own purpose and status quo forces 
revitalised. As an aftermath of inter-party clas’ies (in 
Calcutta only there were 433 cases of violent inter-party 
clashes in ’70-72, according to Police source, political 
murders involving 858 persons during 70-72, and state of 
terrorism perpetrated by these), the popular sentiment 
acquisced to the undemocratic activities' and development 
in this State. And the danger of violence in overwhelming 
the end was evidenced in West Bengal, the whole body 
politic has been binded by the process of violence. Though 
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*violence does not promote causes, neither History nor 
Re«^olution, but it can serve to dramatise grievances and 
bring them to public attention.’ 

The dramatising effects of violence and use of it for 
projecting issues and demands, are often put forward to 
justify and legitimise violence. At least, this was the case 
with extremist violence in West Bengal. But one misses the 
point, that resorting to violence for pursuing short term 
goals would mean a permanent permeation of it in the 
social process. The so-called rationality in the conscious 
use of violence as a means of attaining short term 
goals, would be lost as soon as the goals are not achieved. 
And it would lead to a more violent world. The West 
Bengal experience is a pointer to this premise. 

Indeed, the advocates of violence in West Bengal viz. 
the Leninists, try to emphasise on the creative aspects of 
violence. But use of violence or guerrila terror as a means 
of exacting people’s support, itself indicates that such 
methods are actuated to coerce the people who do not 
seem to stand by the forces of violence. We have seen how 
the revolutionary violence has been degenerated into 
anti-social violence, resulting in complete surrender of these 
forces to the establishment. How tlie»‘Konar Model’ll 
for peasant mobilisation viz, the Burdwan district turned 
into a strong belt of Congress ? How did the 50,000 strong 


12. Konar Model : Harekrishna Konar, the militant 
peasant leader of C.P.I. (M) in an interview held, that the 
red district of Burdwan was the model for peasant 
mobilisation, not merely because 24 out of 25 Assembly 
seats bagged by them, but the dist.ict became impregnable 
to other Political Parties. He also spoke of building up a 
peasant army, which has aproximating 5,000 volunteers, 
who would safeguard and work for revolution. 

For a detail see Bhabani Sen Gupta : Indian communism 
and the Peasantry, Problems of Communism Jan-Feb, 

1972. 
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volunteers wither away in the face of organised state 
violence f Why they could not stand to save their cadres’ 
lives from the Naxalite attack ? How the Leninists’ 
initiated booth capture electioneering of ’71 turned into a 
completely rigged election within a year, with maximum 
violence ever demonstrated in an election ? As an outcome 
of t^his violent process, we have now about 2346 political 
prisoners, who are detained without any scope of trial. 
Even if the use of violence for dramatising grievances and 
ensuring public attention to it, arc taken into consideration, 
the last one year’s account of West Bengal would reveal that, 
it cannot be the panacea for the social dysfunctions. For,' 
the main factors of social equilibrium viz. Socialisation 
through primary instituions, proper distribution of scarce 
resources, goal attainment, and effective social control 
remain dysfunctional as ever. At the top of all, a Society, 
in which nobody listens to popular grievances except when 
dramatised through organised violence, would remaia 
unfit for democracy. 

History of insurrection and internal wars teaches us 
that there could be fundamental transformations without 
violence, e.g. in England or U.S.A. Also some extremely 
violent upheavals^resulted in *comic-opera revolutions’ in 
which many people are killed. Historically, therefore, 
violence has no revolutionary content whatsoever. On the 
contrary, as we know, the most oppressive regimes of 
history—Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, Franco’s 
Spain, all had violent beginings with slogans for social 
change. 

Freedom and violence can only be defined in relation 
to each other. Where strikes are legal, to go out for it, 
is only use of a weapon from their store t>f rights and free¬ 
doms. But where it is illegal, to go strike is to resort to 
violence. And this violence may have relative 9annotations. 
For instance, the French Custom Officials’ strike in May-June 
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1970 was regarded as a violent and revolutionary one, 
though it corsisted merely in the literal interpretation of 
customs regulations. It caused factual breakdown of 
international transport at the French frontiers and had a 
tremendous elfect on European Market^This movement, 
by striking the French establishment at its weakest link, 
achieved satisfactory response and exposed the absurdity of 
custom barriers in Europe. It thus projected the need for 
European unity and therefore gave a push in the direction 
cf supernational political entity. 

Gandhij’s strategy of non-violence in combatting the 
British ill was also directed to strike at the weakest link of 
British authority. To break down the authority by people’s 
power. On the eve of Salt Satyagraha, Gandhiji wrote : 
‘Nothing but organised non-violence can check the organised 
violence of the British Government. This non-violence 
will be expressed through civil disobedience- -ultimately 
designed to cover all those who chose to join the movement.’ 
And what were the salient features of this British violence ? 
The terrific pressure of land revenue, the drink and drug 
revenue, the high salary of British Officials in India, Salt 
Tax. “The next act was an insurrection without arms. 
Every villager on India’s long sea coast w^t to the beach 
or waded into the sea with a pan to make salt. The police 
began mass arrests.”^ The non-violent salt march that 
has been compared only with Napolean’s march to Paris 
on his return from Elba. 

The recent movement of Jayaprakash Narayan in Bihar, 
as the sole arbiter of combatting the military content of the 
Establishment, would bear the example of how, a contest 
between State violence and organised non-violence can lead 

13. Without Marx or Jesus, Jean Francois Revel. 

14. Luis Fisher; The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, II. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
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to delation of Governmental power and ultimately widen 
the legitimacy gap of the ruling clique. When this gap 
reaches its penultimate point, barrel of the state-gun loses 
its efficcay and the Governmental rules become non-entity 
due to its illegitimacy to the people. Violence of the State 
machinery in the form of Information Blockade, Misinfor¬ 
mation channels and MIS4, have failed to erode the power 
of organised non-violence. It is evident from the changed 
stance of the hired outsider B.S.F. men or other repressive 
agents, who now seem to avoid violent confrontation with 
the Satyagrahees. The extensive social base and massive 
participation in the movement of Bibar have shown how the 
maases have been resurged, whose frustration-aggresion 
comple^ ^ had been diverted into an inert state due to lack 
of politicisation and modernising of the polity. As the 
local reports and Newspaper clippings reveal, the frustrated 
people have confided a new credibility to the movement of 
Jayaprakash Narayan. A Sample case of 5th June : A boy 
of 14 was put under lock and key by his parents who tried 
to refrain him from joining the rally. The parents were 
found in the street requesting the boy to withdraw, he 
refused to obey them^*^. J.P.’s call for a total revolution in 
a non-violent wf^y, as against the conventional means of 
elitist violence, would open the floodgates of a new societal 
relations. This carries a new relevance to West Bengal 
especially, which has been submerged with the orgies of 
violence. 

15. Tne theory holds that frustration is the father of 
aggression, which gets accentulated with the gap in aspira¬ 
tion-satisfaction level. In the Indian context, it is seen 
that due to various reasons, both historic and cultural, it 
may lead to inertia, social anomie, schizophrenia etc. 

16. Dainik Aryavart, June 6, 74^ 
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Post-72 politics in West Bengal has exposed the 
irrelevance of elitist violence that has strengthened the hands 
of the Establishment. Not to speak of C.P.I.(M) only, 
even the stanch advocates of violence, viz. the C.P.I. (M-L) 
groups have taken recourse to Gandhian way of struggle in 
the jails^^. And the C.P.I. has now rallied all-hog behind 
the Congress measures of repressing popular movements by 
para-military forces. All these are the historical upshot of 
Bhadralok oriented leftism that took refuse in urban econo- 
mism, undigested theoretical leanings and middle class 
romanticism about revolution. The measures for extending 
political participation, modernising the economy, mobilising 
other integrational measures, or utilising the legitimacy gap 
of the ruling clique, were never undertaken. 

# The Bhadralok^” dominated conventional left parties 
have also failed to realise the needs of a changed social 
miliue. The pseudo-revolutionism of the Marxist-Leninist 
parties still goes unabated. Arm-chair theorising about the 
composition of a mass movement or characterisation of the 
participant parties or personnels get upperhand, though 
they do not have the guts to launch any organised movement 
against the Mastan oriented aggrandizement of Congress. 

_____ - _____ - -- ^ -- 

17. The Naxalite detenus in the Presidency jail, Calcutta, 

continued hunger strike for getting political status in the 
prison. After some days, tljcy discontinued the Satyagraha 
byi taking fruit juice from the jail Minister. 

18. The section that claim recognition as superior in 
social status to the mass of their fellows. Their way of 
life, values, cultural pattern, occupations and associations 
made them a section distinguished from others. This defini¬ 
tion of John H. Broomfield(EUte Conflict in a PluralSociety ; 
20th Century Bengal) however, overlooked the upper 
caste composition of this class, which still dominates the 
social and political leadership* < 
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The local Winter parties find pleasure in tumising the image 
of J.?. without an iota of historical sense about the 
relevance of organised non-violence. C.P.I.(M)*s pronencss 
to avoid violence or confrontation with the State violence^* 
has been strongly criticised by these splinter parties as a 
sign of weakness. Due to such social ^rspectives, the left 
parties with their theories of revolution and mass struggle^ 
failed to achieve any credibility. 

Since the days of Gandhi, Bengal has always remained 
isolated from mass politics. The terrorist inclination of 
the Bengalees led the State to get dissociated from the main> 
stream of national politics. As such, the present failure to 
feel the pulse or eMcacy of non-violent technique. The 
dramatising technique of violent movement has lost much 
of its significance dud to overdosed use. The predominandb 
of politics in societal relations is complete, but the political 
leadership lacks credibility. Hence the present state of 
extreme frustration and social, anomie. Left party organised 
movements and regimented participation in those movements, 
even if that be non-violent^^, could not rouse the masses. 
They failed to create any impact on the social mind, as was 
evidenced during the movements in November, 1973 and 
May, 1974. ^dicalism and mass struggle in West Bengal 
has remained a middle class phenomenon that never reached 

19. During the Mass Satyagraha on May 3, ’74 C.P.I.(M) 
led nine party combine made a blue-print of how the 
mamoth procession would be organised so as to avoid any 
violence. Party volunteers were asked to organise rows of 
blockade in front and back of the Satyagrahees. 

20. The Leninist parties, though are used to launch 
movements in Gandhian techniques since the SC’s; refuse 
to admit Gandhian content in their movements. They 
also react vehemently if termed as Satyagrahees or Ahimso. 
These contradictions and hypbricy are obsessive in the left 
movement 
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the lowest rung of the populace. It has its roots in our 
movements of the pre-independence period. The confusion 
and contradictions about the viability of elitist violent 
movements began with the emergence of Gandhiji. Still we 
are in this mess. 

Non-violent mass movements have always been looked 
upon as a weakness or a stance of compromise with the 
ruling clique. Bengal’s anti-Gandhi sentiment and so much 
bias about elitist violence led to her isolation from the game 
of national politics. For this, excepting a few, viz. Netaji 
Subhash and Shyamaprosad Mukherjee,none of the Bengalee 
leaders find any suit in all India Politics during the mid¬ 
twentieth century. Bengal’s deprivation in the economic 
allocations and grants have been rooted in this weakness. 
The elitist violence by the Naxalites only drew some sypathi- 
sing attention of the Centre and led to political swingover 
to its favour. But lack of consistent probing lobby and 
failure of the Bengalees to assert in state’s economy have 
inten&jified the crisis. 

The middle class oriented left parties in Bengal theorise 
mass action in their own way because, basically they fear 
the destruction of their values and interests. For this, they 
never try to extend political participatiop as that may 
endanger their dominance. The ruling clique readily 
exploits this weakness on the plea of resource mobilisation^ 
national integrity and political ‘ stability. As such, the 
question of mass movement is posed in a middle class 
content with an upper caste bias. 

No society is free from the threats of violence., since 
perfect form of social equilibrium is never acquired. 
Every society has got some modicum of violence, either as 
a result of imperfect socialisation or difficulties in social 
organisations. But that does not mean that revolution is 
imminent. Institutional violence in the form of social 
rites, do exist in many societies. The rites of violence in 
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Zulu communities in Africa, with the installation, of anew 
Chieftan these violent rites are observed, or say Suttee in 
Hindu Society. Such form of violence exist everywhere in 
varying degree and intensity. 

In West Bengal too, violence has come to exist institu¬ 
tionally. Partly due to imperfect socialisation of outsider 
population, and partly due to ideological chaos and 
undemocratic mind. That does not indicate that violence 
would become an effective lever of social change in the near 
future. On the contrary, our proneness to violence and 
psychosis of revolutionary stance, have gagged us into a 
helpless pocket of All India Exploitation. 
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